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1. INTRlpDCTION 



This is trse tenth annual ren^.— f prpgraios ^jt der- title II of the 
ElemerrtaTT' a6d Secondary' Edwoaris^^m Acr , as airssnded. The Elementary 
and Secnndary Educairion Act r*" .^S6S (?.L, 89-^3) was signed into 
law ox: april 11, 1965' and^fun^^^r^by Congress ^following Siept ember. 
The CaoBiitrtee on iSbor and w» -^f^ s'ommed up The reasons which 
promptEd irae writing and pass cf -ritle II. as follows: 

•!Se Comn-ittee believes z:;ot only that ther^ is widespread 
l2ck or library resource texfeooks,, end other instruc- 
•^'■onal. materials in our r^^ementary and sflecondary schools , 
inijt is also convinced r: :me sez'ious cci^rsquence to our 
eoucartional program ^ —3^. evenT there :^ a faili:ii*e^< 
fin their need. , 1/ ^ " ^. 

Title n provides Federal assistance for 'the iizquisition of school 
library Resources, textbooks, and otjier instrturtional materials 
for rhe^use of children and teachers in pufcl«^ and private elementary 
,and secondary schools.*" Its p^^rpose is to improve learning and ^ 
teaching by making available njLgh qualiTy in^rructional materials 
to pupils and their teachers^ ^ 

The axithorization ^and appropr- Hrions of The Trogram Mp to and ' 
including fiscal ye'ar 1975 are as follows: jj^ * ' . • 

Fiscal Year Aurhcrization Appr opr iat ion " 

1966 ^ $ 10C,000,QPC $ 100,000,000 , 

1957 125,C00,00C . ' 102,000,000'/ 

.1968 ^ 150,CC0,00C ' 99,23*^,00^ 

1969 162,500,00C 50,000,000 ' 

1970 ' 200,000,000 * ^ if2,500,000 ^ 

1971 * 200^000, OOC ' ' 80,060^,006—^ 

1972 « ' . 210,000,000 , 90,000,00Tr 
1373 - 220,000,000 . . 100,000,00(3 
197i^ . 210^000,000 90,250,000 ) 
1975 ' 210,000,00^ ,95,250,000 

Up to three percent of the appropriation is set aside for allotment 
/among American Samoa, Gxiam, F.R'. , the Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, V.I,, and the Department of the ^Interior for schools operated 
by ,the Bin^eau pf -Iiidian Affairs for Indian jchildren- The balance, of 
the appropriation was allotted to irhe Stat<es and D. C. on, the basis 
of the number of children enrolled in. public and, private elemejitary* ^ 
and secondary school's in each State in proportion to the naljional^ 
total of ??uch children. ! 

1/ Elementary and Secondary Education^ Act of 1965: Senate Repprt 
No. 146, Washington: U.- S* Government Friitting o/fice, 1965 ^ 
■p.. 21 ' . ' ' - / i 



States op<erat£ their title II 7r:::gxams on . the basis of State plans 
approved by t» CoBBlssloner o- Ed^aJ^lon. State plans Include 
assurance of •administration of :he prffgram and descriptions of / 
procedures Act aLlotment of funds on the basis of relative need and#?>^ 
for equitable rreazment of^ private school children. They set forth 
selection cri-terxa for the ma^^riaJ.s acquired 'under the title II 
.program and estah] 1sh standards for use in making determinations of 
the adeql^l^yr , q'mantity, and quality of the materials selected. 
Material cha^^#es ^ the program or its administration requires an 
amendment to ^.*ie plan and appToval by the Commissioner of ^ucation. 

In tlie U. Orz.xa:e of Education, ritle II was administered during 
fiscal 'year l.f^'^ in the Officzs Libraries and Learning Resources, 
For progr^zm anxqinlscratlon, Sr.aceis and participating areas were 
divided into five regions of zhe United States as follows: 



'Northeast 



South(Ba9^t 



Upper y. ^dvesr 



/ 



2'Iid-Co~ cin- 



Westem 



Connecticut, Delaware, Maine, Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Penn- 
' sylvanl^, Rhode. I^l-ajid^^ Vermont - 

Alabama, District o£^1^olumbia, Florida-'i 
'Georgia, I^entucky, . Maryland, Mississippi, 
North Carolina, South Carolina^ Tennessee, 
Virgin':^, We^t Virginia, Puerto Rico, Virgin- ' 
Islands 

Illino^. , Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Michigan, 
Mlnnesora, M^sourj., Nebraska, North DakbfaP*', 
Ohio, ^cut^ Dakota, Wisconsin 

Arkansas, Colorado, Idaho, Louisiana^ >Iontana, 
New^e:cicc , Oklahoma , Texas , <Jtah , Wyoming 



^1, 
Of, 



Arizona, Calif onria, Hawaii, ^Nevada,. 
Washington, American Samoa, Gt^m, 
Territory of the Pacific Islands , 
Bu:^?ea'u of Indian Affairs - . ' > 




This report on ::..-:e title II program In. -fiscal year 1975 was compiled* 
ft^m the performance and finaacial statu^^jreports su^)mitted by State ^ 
educational agencle^ to the U.S, Of flee of .Education. The performance 
reports Include both narrative and sta'tjLst leal data and provide ^a ^ 
comparison of actual accomplishments to ^sta'blished goals, reasons 
for' slippage where established goals were not met, and other pertinent* 
infoihnatlon. The financial status repor^ provides expenditure data i 
in the various caregoiries ^of eligible expendiiuires. 



The examples from the States and areas cited to illustrate the various 
ktopics'^covered by^ the report are arranged in order by the geographic 
regions - Norjtheast, Southeast, Upper Midwest, Mid-Continefit , Western. 

The report provides evidence that the management and program goa^r^i 
established by the States and areas -were met to\ a large degree./^ ThA 

'frepprts on ^uch- program goals as in-sqrvice activities in the selection 
and use of media and improving the Quantities, qualities, and variety 
of .media* available for use in instructional programs indica^te that 

*-the title II program contributed to pupil -achievement , supported 
instructional change and provided more varied learning experiences. 



(• 




• 2. STATE ADMINISTRATION ' ( 

•^The p^Ti^epPtf of total expenditures reported for State.^adIninis'tration 
of the title II program in^ fiscal ye^ 19^^as\i;'-0 percent, con- 
siderably less than the aftoiint a^tij/lly aS^ lable^ (Table 1), . Fdve 
percent of , the amount paid' to^the^Sitate. under tne ti^le or $50,()00, ' 
/ . whichever as greater^ is the amouhz actually ^available. Administra-. 
tive funds tmder, title II are used for those additional 'experisies. - 
incojrred as a direct result of administration of* the State pJran and 
include such costs as sallies, wages, and personal service costs 
of staff, communications and utilities, office supplie^- and printing, 
t±»avel, equipment a^d/ rental of office sp§ce, ^ince^^t® beginning 
. . of. the title II program. State eHucational agencies have spent ^ 
conserva'^ively for the administi^ation of title \[I^ rescuing funds,, 
as , much as jJossible for the acquisition ^of instructional m'aterials : 
for the use of , children anjl tochers in public and private elementary* 
and secondary schools. The period of time during which af^opriated 
\ ■' funds could be expended by State . educational 'agencies was extended 
A ' through the succeeding fiscal year^ by P.L. 92-318 (Se#. 301(a)(1) of ^ 
■ \/ the Genet'al Education Provisions Act). - Ui^der this authority, Statfe 
v\, educational agencies reported that^$13.8 million of fiscal year 1975 
^ ■. 'funds will be carried over for expenditure in^fiscal year 1976. 

' Table 2 provides, data on the niSnber of , administrators , supervisors i 
' \:lerical and secretarial, and^ other positions assigned in State* ^ 
e'ducationalt agencies _to administ-er; the tit^e^H program in fiscal 
V year 1975. ;-The number of staff assigtied to, the program since i966 
■ /nas remained fairly constant exc?«pt in those ^ears when the titl^ ^ 
i II appropriation w§s. sericu^jjf-^educed^. • - 

."Table 3 shows the- number and percent of public felementaity and 
gecondai^ schools with and*" without; media cerrWrs in fi-scal year 
-\ '4^7S. State educational agencies in'a nujnber of States and out- 
lying areas were unable to report these data. Of those reporting, 
. 8^.3 perbent^of public elemervtary schools and dver 97 percent of ^ 
ptiblic secondary schools»have library media .centers. It should be 
ndted that six States - Hawaii, N.C., R.I., S.D., and Tex. 

ha'\(e' library media centers i\ ali public schools, ^-i 

Data- on the number -or public/schools with afid .without library media 
centers were collected |,t imrervals during the liffr of the title II '( 

- program because many Sta^b^ used ESEA title ul funds to -establish . 
.Msic collections -in pub/ic school, library dedia -centers and to 

^ sltre^gthen those already established. Testimony offered before the 
ebactirient of title li>ifi 1965" presented research in the field of ^ . 
educa'Jtipn that quality ^|.n" school library programs is directly ^^elated 
to acidemiia achievements ta'remaining in high scx^ool, andr/tp continuing • 
in college. Effective \nstructio nal programs are in a la?g^e measure 




dependtot upon the quality ahd quantity of educational mateifials 
available for teaching and learnings' Prior to the enactment, of 
title II, almost 70 percmt of public ^elftixient*Tr sCh^s lacked 
libraries and many 'children in both public and privatej elementary 
^and seccJndary schoolat^re without up-to-date textbooks, and library 
^materials in varioi^s subject afeias of .the curriculum.' ^ 




3.- PARTICIPATION dK^SHlLDREN^^M^^ TEACHERS AND UTILI?ATIQN .OF FUNI>S" . 
BY. LOCAL EDUCATIONAL AGENCIES " * ■ 

^abl'e .4' provides' data on the nuinber of cliildren and teachers • partici- • 

■ pating in. the tjitle- II program iri fiscal year .1975. In 1;he fall of ^ . 
/l975, million, children were enrolled in p\iblic elementary and 

secdndary^ schools. 1/ 'Reported participation in title tl was therefore s 

■ neaipiy 79Vperceht of all. pii school' children. 

* ••' ■ • 

■ Cdroparable statistics fox;^ private school childt^n enroled iii 1975 
were not available; however, the-; National Center for Educational 
•Statistics projected in another piablication a nonpiiblic school enroll- / 
.^n^;:of 5 million/ in ld75..2_/ -Using that figure,, participation 

•■in' tit;>*'ll in fi'scal year . 1975 ot private rischool childrexi^ was aboxit 
.;.7o ■ percent. . ■ ' ' *. ,\ ' .. . 

' ,v - . ■•■ ^ ' ■ y ■ ' ■ •■: 

. The .figure shown - in Table 4 for participating teachers represents 
thf5 teacher.s in the - 82,279 public and priyatg schools whose pupils 
; had. the use of- school .librarjf reso.iirces j or te^^books, or other / ' :>K.;,i, 
■^ .instructional materials purchased with title 11 funds. The figures ; - ' 
do. not represent the, 'nuiT±>er. of teac]i^rs 'who hatd-the u^e of ^professional 
materials (books / periodicals , cijrriciulum 'guides , etc.) which wer^ 
provided to some extent by title ' 11;/ however, the resources used by . 
pupils were, of value to teachers in* programs of instruction. 

Ampijg the three categories of eligible acquisitions under title II,' 
school 'library resource.s, textb^ool^g, .an4., other instructional materials, 
the States continued- in fiscai/year 1975 to give priority to 1:he ^ 
first (Table 5) . ' The . $68. 9 .million shown .;in. c^^^^ 

' school library resources \ia &2. 4 percent^£ the entire, ajnount spent - 
' for acquisitions. . School -library resdurSt'a^^ books, audiovisual 
' materials, periodicals, et-G^^ are cataloged and processed; for 

use .by children and' teachers-. Other "instructional materials (the same 

■ items identified as s.chool library resources but not cataloged and 
-processed), took 6^6 percent 'and textbooks accounted for only one 

percent. As., comp^ed with previous years,- the proportions spent for 
the three items remain^ roughly -the' same. : 

Eighteen . States, D.C. , and GtJBm..py;s^chased school library resources only. 

P,R. and eight States, Ark. , Colo.;'v^'fe N ;M,. ., Penn . , . tenn . , 

• and Vt. , allotted more than' 19 percent of acqui.sitiQii^ to other 

\ instructional materials . Only- American; Sajt\oa^,^^il0}i^t Territory 

of the Pacific Inlands and P. R, spent ' significant /^nipuhts for textbooks. 

The higher .expenditure 'in these^areas, for textbooks is accounted for 

by unusai linguistic problems and need for Jbilingual tert 

1/ Grant, W. Vance, and C. George Lind. Digest -^'f Education Statistics 
1976 Edition. Washington, D.C, Department of Health, -Education, 
■ and Welfare', 1977. .NCES77-601. p. 34/ * ' . , ^ • ^ ■ 

^ ■ ■ ■' ■ " . ■ 

2/ - Simon, Kenneth A.,' and Marie G. FulJ.am. I^rojection of. Educational 

Statistics to 1979-80 . Washington, D . C ; < Department of Health,* 
. ..' Education, and Welfai?e, 1971. OE-10030-703. p. 21. 



in- fiscal :y ear 1975, Stated-educational agencies reported ^xpenditiires 
qf $3 liiiliion for ordering, processing,, cataloging, and delivering 
services (Table 6., column 7). In some States, these Cpsts were nc^ ' / 

. reported 'separately from acquis it ions so the "^ampunt acl/ually expended, 
is probably higher Xhan the figure reported. The small amount expended 
indicates .that much of the cost for these services -continues /to be 

'absorbed by local educational agencies^ leaving more title ik funds 
for the acquisition of resources, ^ . v. . 

'Table "6 (columns 2-5) shows the cost 'of instructional .materials . 
•^acquired for the use of public and pipivate school children. The pro- 
portion sp6nt for acquisitions for the u$e of children enrolled in 
private elementary aftd secondary schoQls (9.3 percent) porri^sponds 
roughly with -the percent' private jschbol children represent of all : ' 
children participating in title '^I in fiscal year '1975 (Table 6, V 
(Column 6) . Tabiies,JJ^nd 8 st^ow the" dij^ision^ of expenditures among the 
three eligible categoi;ies fdr* public and private school children. 



V . ■ ■ ■' ■■ . ■ 



:■ >. ESEA TITLE II MANAGEMENT GOALS 
" * • ■ ' 

To- guarantee that ESEA title II is effectively administered. State 

Vducatlonal agencies and local school districts set management goal^ 
'y for the' provision of school library rescJurcps,, textbooks, and other ^ 
[ instructional materials for^ the use of chil^dren and teachers in ^ 

.RUblio and private elementary, end'' seccAidary' schools. Together with 
•^ .'program goalsVwhich concern themselves with the learning needs of 
V'^, children » these management goals p3?ovide. a" sense of broad direction 

of or -;the effective implementation o^ title II. jThese overall manage- 
'"'■'.menlf goals identified .by each S'tate .^spell out administrative,' super-/ 

visory and fiscal policies and procedures t.o be followed in the^ 
'■ operation- of the program. They include procedures for acquiring,^ 

processing,, controlling, and inventorying materials , ^ and maintaining 
:\ records of. jtheseTmateriitls; procedures for making the materials 

availaJple';- the prodfedures for fiscal control and accounting — 

in ^ho'r-6^ all -'activities relating, to the ^ucCes^sful administration* 

of the pf'ogram. . v . ; . . 

• In the Northeastern States, management goals for fiscal year 1975.. 
ranged from threp goals simply stated (as in Conn, and R.I.) to a - 
reported in N.Y. In between were those- States that used detailed ] 
subheadings to spell out other broadly listed aims. R.I.'s.goal 
"to provide new directions through the application of modem manage- 
ment" was echoed in varying forms and phrases by other States , as was 
Conn. ^s "to be more efficient in procedures of "programming funds to 
schools". ' ' ^ * ^ { 

N.Y, State worked to provide guidance to schools, e.g.,. in N.Y. City 
where planning sessions were conducted for local supervisory staff, 
to clarify aspects of ESEA title 11 and NDEA title III ' for 'district 
and building level personnel. These wdSrkshops reached^ approximately 
'700 persons, toother management .component -included the scheduling of 
regional consultations at ten sites throughout ^.he State' to enable 
school districts developing competitive proposals to avail themselves 
-*bf technical assistance offered by the sta^f of the Bureau of School 
Libraries. On-sit-e monitoring and evaluation visits fo previously 
funded projects resulted in the review of 75 such projects, 'reports, 
for which are now available. , One Management goal in particular was 
esTDecially educational in nature: , 

; ■ , ■ f _ ' ' 

Schools were notified of approval or disapproval of Special 
* Purpose, Special Purp'ose Incentive, and Unigrants. Dis- 
approval lett.ers cited areas of weakness in the project- 
application. ^ . • * 

Dissemination of information regarding the title II program continued , 
to loom lar'ge as a legitimate management goal. Vt. proposed^o 
accomplish this through (l) . bulletins from the Department of Education 
to' school librarians and> school superintendents, (2) regularly scheduled 
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book selection meetings around the Sljpklre at which time titl4 II 
information will be discussed',- (3) obnterences with school personnel,/ 
arid (U) meetings, of professional orgapizatioris sucn as the Vt. / 
Educational. Media Association 'and tpe' Vt. 'Library Association. Vt, / 
also repiorted a continuation of iti CoGram (Consolidated Grants 
Management), a program Injwhich fp-e* superintendents, participated in' 
fiscal year 1975. Thi^ cpmbinatiJb^^^ titles 1, II and III and 

NDEA title III into one app.n cation form"' is intended to encourage 
er prograiil planning on the tiart of schools.; and districts. N.J. 



^better prograiil planning on 
. is making a similar attempt at 
. management goal . "to . work jwith 
developing the consolidatjed plj 

Mpst of the Southeastern j Stat/J 
goal^ (1) coordination of ESI 



coordination of activities in its 
e^ ESEA title IV-B Task Force in 



ontinued to entpliasize as management 
^title Il.with tha'f of other Federa;L 



programs and (2) management-J^^objectives. Ala. jplanned to conduct . 
a^jieeds assessment /to establiaih priorities^ and also had as a goal 
"to provide assistance in planning ' and' utllirzati<j^^ of mater ia-ls, 
provide lists from whichi tQ select materi-^s ahd[to make on-site 
visits for monitoring actiJ/ities to nonpublic' sciiools in the program". 
Applications for grants w^e to be reviewed. by t^ie title II coordinator 
before approval woQld be M^en. .'The' following- considerations were 
important in determining /fi,tial action: ■ " • 

Consistency bf the i^rpppsal with 'the purpose of the title 
II program as specified in the law and the $tate plan . 

Evidence of satis^cLory maintenance bf local effort 

Completeness of ijlfprmation given in the project' descrip- ' 
tion detailing prpcedures followed in project planning.; . 

Important tpi the succis^ of title II is who is' responsible for. its 
implementation within! a/ State . Fla. repqrted as a management goal 
the transfer of the tjitile II program from the Bureau of 'Curriculum 
and^ Personnel Department to -the School Library Media Servibes 
.Section, Bureau of pJo^am Support Services.' Ambng other goals 
spelled, out by Fla. ||re?e these: 



A revised appli 
the start of fi 



Timetables for 
submit' applicatji 
established, b^ 
Grant Award. 



:arion form will be developed prior to 
Bcjal year 1975 



local education agencies to develop and 

ons, report^ expenditures , etc., will be 
sed on the date of receipt of the State 



EKLC 



Staff assignments for implementing title II program 
. ' objectives will be made prior to the, start of th^ *. ^ ^ 
ciirt*ent fiscal year \ . ' ' \ ^ . , 

Given. trie need to disseminate program inform^rion, / 
revised j^bopies of the Fla, Mwite ESEA Title 11 " -/ ^ 

Handbook will be completed and ready -for mailing \ 
, with the Notice of Allocation to. appr.oprlate staffs ^ . • ' 
members at each local education agency ' • • 

Fla. 's goal of dissemination of information had its counferpart 
Miss. , which stated that "this. staff will keep; the local district - ^ 
superintendents and school librarians informed of . the status of . "■" i 
title li throughf newsletters, correspondence j-^ school visitation$ " 
and telephone ccjnver.sations". * ' - ♦ 

The role - of good ^liSanagement in' the development . of sound media ' ''^^> 
program was reflected in two' of Md'. 's management goals (1) to provine- 
consultative seifvice which will assist in the development of sound ^ 
m^'^ia programs , j and (2) to collect" statistical information which* \ 
will assist in j:he development of the media .program. 

■ In "/.C. i' the 'igd^l "to incorporate skills, attitudes and concept^ 
developed in sjj^f^.. workshops .and institutes into regular assj^mnents" 

;was to Ibe carrijBd dut through workshops, varying in length/ft:om one 
to five days, conducted by. the . staff of the Division of Edii^tional . 
Media for librarians, instructional personnel and parapro:^eV^ionals . 

I >.'•'■. ' 
Succinct and tb-the-point management goals were .set .forth by- Va. and 
Tenn. {.First, from Va.: ^ - ' n 

■ ' . ' The overall goal for fiscal year 1975 has been to continue 
a system of management which seems to be functioning well 
and| which seems generally satisfactory at the State and 
local levels. 

And from Tenn. came these three listed go^ls : s^* 

. Allocate funds to all eligible local education agencies 
on the basis of a needs formula legislated by the Tenn. 
General ' Assenibly 

Provide technical assistance to local' education agencies 
as needed 



Expedite the approval process for local education agency 
applications 



From the Mid-Continent States , /Okla./ s pipivate schools stressed 
manag^ent goals of in'formatiOT dissemination and determination 
of needs; N. Mex., listed goa/s to /(I) prepare and submit reports 
and documents a^ required by State and Federal guidelines, (2) 
provide technical assistance to^applicants in. assessing needs 
and writing projects for titl^s^II fiihds, and (3) monitor title .II 
projects in selected districts. . 

In formulating their management goals,. States in the Upper Midwest 
reflected the importance of a variety.* of concerns necessary to the 
isuccess'Of title II. Ind.'s first goal,, illustrative of the 
importance of equitable allocation of. funds, tpok into account: 

1. Local education agencies - ^to public and private / ^ 
* school children and teachers , 

^. 2. Institutions - to the Ind. Board of Health, Ind. State 

Board of Corrections, Ind. State Board of Mefital Health 
• ^ and other State , institutions ' \ * * v 

3., Regional Qeriters - to operating regional centers, and 
/ for the support of curriculum and vocational^ programs . \^ 

^/ 4. Special purpose grants . .. . 

To reach the goal of widespread dissemination of information., most 
States included the provision of aDplication and inventory fofros,^. 
^proper format for the evalu|^tion of existing programs, selecfioh 
aids lists, and consultative services (including those of program 
monitoring). Listing staff assignments, as a Ifegitimatei management 
goal, Ind. reported: . * ^ ^ - ' !' 

Responsibilities to be assigned on the basis of previous^ 
listed management objectives ^ ^' I 

. Additional staff personnel, funded under -title^ V, to 
assist as needed in the completioiJ^Qf all aspects of i. 
management Dbjectives i 

EAch year Iowa chooses a theme as a guide to administer and iniple- 
ment its title II program; for fiscal year 1975, it was Planmng 
AEA (area education agencies) Media Services . It-jEormulated/saSe--. 
20' managem-nt goals (many similar to those of fiscal year 19774)' to 
provide a frameWorJc, and listed related objectives for each /goal. 
Mich.'s management goals spelled out a complete timetable ftf>r its 
fiscal, year 1975 program, beginning with' a date in early S^tember 
for the forwarding to local agencies the title II application form 
and ending with a date in June when inventory and qarrativife report 
are. to be filed by local educational agencies, with the St^e te^uca 
tional agency. ^ i 



A very^ important part of the title II program is the inclusion of 
private schools in planning, a fact N. Dak. ■ recognized in stating 
amcfng its seven gpals the need "to encourage maximum cooperation 
between public schools and private schools in the titl^ II program". 
The importance of a^ unified library program to a well-functioning 
State education system was also widely recognized, either tacitly, 
or' like Wis. as one of itis stated goals, to wit: • "to begin 'a long-/ 
range plan for statewide development of school media programs". - 

states iii the West reported management goals that in one way or 
another .iembodied featui»es of those formulated by Apiz. including 
assistance with and approval of project applications; collection 
and dissemination to local educational agencies of information re- 
proven teclinb logical innovations; development of inser^ice educa- . 
tion activities ^nd preparation of periodic management reports. 
Ariz, was also one of the States that reported as a goal, "title 
II assistance to nonpublic: schools will be administered directly 
by the Ariz.. State educational agency rather^ than through local 
educational agency". 

The need :^or cooperation, inher.ent ^in title II '^dmplementatibn', 
was expressed in several o£" Wash. State's management goals, that 
taken together show the importance attached to coordinated endeavors 

. Encourage broad-based input frcfti the Learning Resources 
Advisory Committee to increase their knowledge. and com- 
mitment to the program ^ = 

Gather statewide data to establish standards andipin- *• 
point needs' for learning resciurces 

Increase leadership involvement of and input from the 
: 'ciirectors- and supervisors of sections within the State 
agency in the* title 'II program 

^Include the services of Educational Service District 
..V personnel to assist in mpnitoring 

' . ^ Continue to increase ,the involvement of the nonpublic 
scHools to assure that needs for materials for children 
and teachers in private schools are met ■ . • 

* . Coordinate efforts, between fiscal and program .personnel 

to assure that all funds are spent in an appropria'te and 
timely manner C 



A management goal in Hawaii for fiscal^year 1975 was to revise 
and update the Hawaii State Plan, inpluding criteria for relative 
need". Ore. 'sn»nagement goals remained unchanged, but with . 
noting, as its ei^th and final goal, one that could well be emulated 
by every State educatioiial agency in the country: "to provide for 
comprehensive final reports from school districts so as to improve 
the annual reporting procedures to the U.S. Office of Education". 



5. MANAGEMENT fiOALS AND COt^PREHENSIVE PLANNING 




(*!^aganent 'goals used''';in the administration of title II ane formulated. 
" in the context of long^ange, copiprehensive planning on thB p^t of 
State agencies. '.The^,^in many /tates plai;ining " f or ESEA titte- rl 
becomes the respond-, ility of -ttie .highest level plann4ng ifnit as patt. 
of its total compr^Hjs program for education! One objective of 
comprehepsl'Wie planx^ ^I'^Kes possible th'e^ concentration of resources 
.oti critical educat3Bk^fe|||f eds , State priorities can serv^ as a^basis 
for projiects for tlBM^Bover:«nt of instruction in target areas "through 
the acquisition of^^^Hpriate media, and media programs can be macfe 
effect ivtf througjh ^^^Kiation of ^.'Ffed^ral, State, and local 'funding IV 
In some'/States, loSWJbhool -districts may use^ tjieir own discretion in 
allotting funds under the basic grknt program fqr , local curriculum 
priorities and areas-, whefreas part of |all of the special ^grant program 
may be earmarked to support State priority areas.. '. ^ 

* "l ' ' ' * " , ^ ' 

In Del. requirenfent o^ management and behavioral objectives as part of 
project applications for title 11 was consistent with State agency 
planning, jin N.J. it has-been decided not to use tit'le II monjLes for 
textbook purchase, because State aid to public and priygfte schools 
'provides tQ^. In guidelines N.J. distributed with t;itle ZI .allocations , . 
there was a reminder thaz materials may be "Elected to-implement achieve-; 
ment of goals developed oy the State ^Board-of Education? N.J;'s report. 



included the following excerDt: 



The development by the State of a definition' of a "thorough 
and eff icier.t education" for the redistribution of StHte \. 
' - aid to schools has included the- standards of school library/ 

media prcgrams as. a basi^ 'cf evaluation and , planning ^at the ^ 
State anc local levels. 1 ' 

N.J. law requires that every child have '^continuous.^access to . 
a library /media center. The data ::ollected by tne ESEA 
title II prograir.- will-^serve' as" a :jasis for identifying 
compliance with the lav, evaluation of programs , and indicators 
for developing long and short range. plans. 

Comprehensive education agency planning in N.Y. Staxe is reflected in 
its Goals for Elementary, Secondary and Continuing Education , which 
lists teA goals "wi^dely shared by the people of the StatQ a: to the 
aspirations of a fully education person and describes the'^esponsibilities 
of various agencies for achieving the goals. The statement ^ilso 
identifies serious gaps betweei^ the ^oals and current nealitv". Per- 
haps the- program goals of title 11 mesh better witn this statement 
than do the management: goals , hut there are several areas under manage- 
ment that do fit in here. 'By providing curriculum guides anh consulta- 
tion, by collecting a^d disseminating information about improved 
teaching and management practices and about the efficient use of 
resources., title II does help in implementing desired improvements . 



R.I. ' s - tdtlne , II 'ii^eds f^or^la^reflectec^ the .number one priority — bisic 
skills — -sfet* in fiscal year^9f5 by'th\ St^te educationai^^ency and 
the *Board of Regents, Standard accoxyiting procedures, anothei^ Regents- 
established; priority, i^to be implemented in the near future^id the' 
title II office h.^s beec^-^informed Dilot activities/*directed. towards 
that end. - a ' . ■ ' 

Among :!?ost Stet^a in, the Southeast, 'effiphasis continue/i on long-tei»m 
.planning as in Va. vhere local education, a^ncies were, encotiraged'" to 
develcp .their own yearly plans and five year plans, an.d in S.C* which '4 
is now engaged five year planning cycle! In the case of the^orm^j? 

two planning instrumqjits ^emed especially effective ~ thg Standards / 
of , Quality mand]kted^y th^ State legislature, which* fitted in well 
With title 11'^ concern with development of pbliaies for selection of*<^- 
materials, j^nd Stand!ar^s for Accrediting Secondary Schoolgr ^ifi Va> which 
.calls for a unified media prograjn . with materials and equipment being 
organized through ai central mediae center, ^ For^^the firsVtime-, this, 
■goal has ^en reinforceil by the SJ:ate B^rd of -^ducatiori^ - 

In Tenn. the State educational agency is particularly concernjedv with ^ 
providing better service to the -local education .agencies^, and is in 
the process of rebrganizing into nine district teairis for ^planning 
purposed ^These teams are designed, to provide . better services, among 
other things, for program planning, implementation, and evaluation. 
The title* II progi|am< through its function of providing qual|.ty library 
materials and insrructional resources will' pJLay a vital rbl'e in this 
new organization, - 

Ala. is an9t"er State, .cqmr.^tted tc comprehensive planning, stating that 
"all ::rograir: throughout t"e State educational agency ,are coordinated * 
through planr.ing with the ---nericar Management Association, Efforts^ ■ ■ 
-continue to ' e iTiade tc siirtort State priorit^ieft such as Right to Read, » 
'career education, drug educats^ion', and accreditation of elementary 
schools"^ ■ . . '"^.i' , 



From Md, alsc came reports erf r<^iance on proper- management • — in ..this . 
.instance, a Management Stucv undertaken tc furnish further appraisal 
of heeds and setting of reascnable goals and objectives. "The critical 
needs wKich have been identified ^nd given highest prior.ity ^re improve- 
ment -in reading; .improved ;mcwlec}ge' and» increased . acceptance of- people i. 
who are of different ethnic cr racial backgrounds; programs in early 
childhood education; and career education", ^ . 




ETJiese] iden-iif ied critical needs will be .provided for by 
applying tirle II funds to the purchase of ,a variety«te:^ -'j^ 
y maferials (in form,' corftenr and. level) foryspecified teadl^ets 

, ,an4 leamex;^. Pro:|te^t appiicgLtions for materials related to^ 
a. sf)eci!fic prbgrajry^owing out of t^e identif ied needs will 
be received* from the loc4i edUca1;ion 'agencies , institutional^ ^ 



^clJoJ^ts an4 pri,valfe school A \j; ^ - ^ . ji *' Y 

-1". -h4srf-ift .T^'« manacemMt ffoa-ls "to. support "on-Koing ,,afe well as 




re^u^^ces'l^j^ . 

dnd 'itto (i^tlvargi] ^eatVr-^ overaJ^ ^sponsiveness £o stude^tv-tje^cher ^ ^ 
need" f it ;iA ^weJJr with . StAte-ident if ied[^ priorities . • The^e prLzfr^ties ^ \^ 
arfe in the Ji?eas of .metric education, -middle grade skills^, learrriifg 
' disabilit i^^Omd the -handicapped , -y^ % ' ^ - A ,v , 

- State educatipn\a*genexfes in the Upper Midwest developed overall strat- 
.^gies and gJUns into which title II management goals seetri to fit ^ very ^ 
"^^ell. ■ IndT^tipported* title II goals by providing adyice.Und assistance 
on educational policies and recommending priorities, criteria, apd ^ 
actions needed: by^distributing both financiatl and materials resources; 
by providing technical assistance and advice; and by perfoi^fiing re^earch^ • 
f or .the^ purpose of answering policy que^tioT}s, Iowa's performance 
was onS|i more specif ic^ level, as evidenced by three State-wide Educational 

. Media Conferences* held^'ioa fiscal year 1975 that were planned by the 
State educational agency, and'brought together the title II State • 

' Advisory Committee, Sub-agency chairmen,' regional m«(dia Center perscsnnel^ ^ 
and other invited school and higher education media personnel. One of 
the purposes of t-.ese confere^.ces was to invalVe media personnel from ^ 

*^all over the StH' ■ and in posirions at all levels of education to help 
t::e State educari nal agency in its comprehensive planning for the titl^ ' 
II orogram. Ar.ot er development: in Iowa is the recent establishment of 
15 \area education agencies, each of wh^-ch is to have a media center. 
Title JI will -lay a* large part in that pr'ogram. 

The State educaticr. agency in Mich, stresses accountability and has ^ 
instituted Stare-wide goals foi^vjthe title II program. Applicants • for 
;:rants must specif^/ which of these goals or objectives- will be met by ■ 
-he purchase of :uested mateijials. ■ The grantee must also specify 
Dians for evaluate of these objectives. In Mo. , State planning and 
-i-le II have -ec -ed that becaus^^J^f schb9l library/ resources are one 
zz the great priorities, 90 percent of title II ftmding is to be spent 
for that categrr^'. Special emphasis has been placed on reading improve- 
nient and developr.ental" 2;^eading programs^ ^ ' . , 

A legitimate management gpai, the equitable distribution of title II- 
' funds, is of concern to all States. In WisC. an improved formula for 
determining basic allocations has contribute.d to accomplishin^^g that -s 
goal. Wise, now has 13 legislated minimum standards for its public 
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schools, one? of wfiidfi mandates a program of library servi^oes extending ' 
to all gradfe.. levels^ ^- Title II usesUts,'»special p^orpo's^- grapts to. f [ . 
- encoxjrage^^ schools to 'convert to, centralized libraries and" ii^st^Uctiorial 
materi^s* cent/srs where p3??vibusly oftly .classroom collections^ prfe^iled. 
Other iixstj^ilcesj 'illus^ati^^e of, how ma^^ment goals fit intoy^conSir^- 
^h^sive^State eaucatiqff^agency »piannijp§ ui Misc. are reported:' ' IV 
. t - ... * ■ ' - . ^^S^ ^ ' . ' ** ' • V ' . • ' V. / " X * 

^- / Ancfther major emphacis- of the State.^depar;t3fiei^ "in 'i^^ -^sj; 
year 1975 .was . to* assist ^^local School ^istrict^ in attaining ' 
/. r >i:ha . goajL's. for,,Elen)entary>>^d^ Secon^ B^blic Edabation- , • .1^ 
. The^^tetcitnicalA ^ tBrough consultant visits helpe<J 

, ^ * ^ school districts ti\ devfelop the/Tcind'of media prpgrams^that 

^ 'would help mejet all^these Go.als , ^particularly. thQ;se; 'self- . ' 
^ realization/ basic Skills, Qultifpal a^^i^eciation, life-long''^ 
learning, and tre^ive , constructive 5 and cr It icAj^ thinking • 
;■ t?' ' ^ • ■ , V - ' ^ ^ ^ ■ ■ ^ ''^ ■ 

Throughout thi^ report, -States have 'alluded to consolidation of- applica- 
tions for funding as a'means"bf making the best possible iise of grants 
from variolis Federal, Stj^te and local sources. Both Calif. and^Wash/ 
States 'cited effective ..use' qff such plrdxiedures , and Califf. describesd/ 
'an additional tangible way in which title II Tr.anagement|^ goals and: ^ 
comprehensive planning Worked for the ."betterment of thft- program:' 

. ■ Many of the technical assistance and monitoring/^^nd review 

functionc for ESEA title 'II are performed in >c(Aijijnct ion " .v' 
•'wi%h* the same types of functions for other fimdang ' source 
areas ^hrough» the use df Field iSer vice Teams./ 'This. organ»i-^ 
zational framework- .requires and promotes compreihensive' .^^ 
planning within the Stat4 educational agency ^bo;th for the 
use off ESEA title II administrative funds an^' for the annual 
revision of Department goals and priorities..?- J 

' / ' . ■■ J r ■ ' . . ■ 

Jn Nev. , a management-by-abjective* State , direct5pn for all education 
programs including triat for school library /media ycenters derives' from 
Ten CommoncGoals for Education in Nevada . Nev.^'^ title II" management 
goals coincide with this planning in that gpals 4re described for the 
.implementation of library |imi media x:enters in. the local eflucation 
agencies. * 



■ .-e. PROGIIAW, GOALS • ' V V • . ^ ' 

k - •*.". . .■■' -'%->^ ■ . * ' * ' ' 

. '.'.Title 11 prograih goals are- poneerned with the acl^al learning needs of , 
children^ wheleas* 'management goals provide for effective administr'&fion. 
Wlfile tii^ist'o^tion must Be maa^s;. it i's difficult to, -delineate and 
/'in^some-'^St^tes- 'a';ccrnfHs£ng overlaiMv^S sojn^tinjes J)^n reported; ^Bsth^^;;^ 

■ 'sets of -eoalS Vi' rftanagement and p^qcgram -4» providR*. a hvoa^ senie -of 
•"■•direction for trie success ^and effectiVen^s^f. t/'tle IF. Pro^an^. C [ . 

g<5als "which. are"^ai)out »to be 'disc'ussed ,h^e related fo specific ^ieed^ ' 
^^. Sov ins-CructiOQal materials- "iai the -vario*s'^ QyrrAculUrihi^eas , , p 
' difffererpj' formats to accjl)mp,li^\v^ied.. teaching ^id .leamijig, styles J^.^ 

and^to' meet the.^>eds o:^ target \ro\lps ' Qf^'chi'idrenl They are ^onc^e 
'^^with^such ele^eats ^s .ih-.service educatitoii-, stt>4rigth-eriing instjrvjyfion, 

■ In subject ^ea's,' ■ con.tributirig-,to pupil achievement , and ^'Uppormng, 
cuiricular -chang^' .aiid" in;i^ova'tion. Program-'-^oals' may '-'include ..m^ia for 

V use in staff de^lQijment activities for^ teachers , for instructional 
programs for ckildfen in private as well as in public schools, and , . 
in such agenc/es vas hospitals 'j corrfectionii institutions , 4n_d special.' 
•school^ offering Wucational prpgr^s for children. • ' * 

;lt was observed that some. States chose to narrow tiie focus of title 11 
- ' program goals , while others S/hich had previously been s^Seci^ic and j 
limited in ai^ft^ now reported a broadening out in fiscal year 1975. Del--, 
for instance, chose the latter path and followe4 the' counsel of itsf^ 
Advisory ComnCLttee for Library /Media Supervisors in deciding that its 
• forrner concentration on the State's top two priorities — reading and , 

career -education ~ was much too restrictive, and hence choice was to 
■ be made by those cm the^ local level to determine what areas should be ■ 
strengthened. ' Some suggesteff^eas for whic|i instructional materials ' .■ 
and library resources could be provided were 1*iose also listed as State 
V priorities, includxngX citizenship , physical and mental health human, ■ 
relationships, self-realization, aestiietic and cultural appreciation, 
and home and falnily relationships. 

^J^hree of Conn: 's five program goals were concerned with curriculum 
"development, one of which was "to support ... individualized programs, 
career education, opportunties for minorities and women" i and two 
ot^iers, both in the area of reading:' "to incre'ase motivaticn for ^ . 
reading By providing, grants, to teachers and innovative reading motiva- ^ 
ti'onal programs", and "to increase potential for reading by providing 
grants to urban .junior high school libraries 'for high interest/low _ 
■"isvel tooks". ■ V ■ ' ' . 

Conn, was not alon^ in ranging' reading- as a high priority in its 
program goals. N.Y. , in listing goals for its special purpose grants", 
seated that "special .consideration will be given to projects foqusmg ^ 
on the Right to Read goals of the State". . In order to encov^age a _ 
concentrated effort in the frequently overlooked area _ of motivation and 
the desire to read,, the following stibgoals are established: , 



^provt 



trovide ti^J^-^tfln^^tjy^Ad Variety of library media resources-" 
'can 3^P5ory^linc{vative programs wJiich stiiyilate' the, desire' 
^W^ejjtdJ' • X^^UL;la<f^pos'i^^ rea&in^ ip jplemei^ 

sclfedl pu^^ls ^by making appropriate materials easily a^ii-' 
. BlMi<iv§ attitudes* can be acTiie^J^ed when pup t^s aiie able, 
Dorr<JV?^all 'yaterials^or use' i^tjtii? cla^toqm ari^jTab home 
\W,th ?i 'Tq1nl""^TTL i^f . prfw^^Hnral ^estrictiona^J^ Special Attention , , 
-vVshoUldAbe fbcti^'eaJop the "npn^ader determinL^ 
Xwhich MVei*iiAlbite4,"^he;de;^ tq.^i^ladj^^d.deyeiQ^ a; . .. / ^ 
s^Acemdl-tjjt »fad± qlmng^s »in pattern* 'of ^a^esa, 



grants awatds, Teadj^gi a^l^ ln^N;.x.V 
- whe^a "ine of cbmpbneiitjs Vead y ^Tl^imp/bv^ school library pi^gra^ms . ^ 
'^,in.' sdppoirt of . btate^^riorlties of-,rej^ing,v.inatheinat^cs, and whert; 

•applicablV, biliQgual=^duQation, e^ecUallyV^t thj^ Elementary ley^el' , , - 
' and another , "to giv^^special attention 'to reding -motivation.- , Basi'fc y 
^rant : Applications based-oit special needs in any area shouldv^^ 1®^^ 
•the gpal of motivating rea^ng through a vatiety of materials -^t^ all ' ' 

levels">^ ' ' 

,N.Y. joined other 'States inxthe area of the Nortjtieast, and indeed in 
' the other parts of Jjarfe country, which ^emplj^sized -the" need to seek out 
new. and different practices" and techniques for utilizljclg- library /media 
resources to enhance learning. R.I', formulated a. goal,, "to provide 
inaterials for .library /med^a specialists to support curricular change"^, 
" and. another //'to strengthen instruction and l-eaming through the 
provision of print and nonprint materials 'in the areas of basic skills, 
history, J science, career education, bilingual education, and the fine 
arts", . ^ ^ , . ■ . ' . ^ 

Providing better quality in both programs apxfc materials selection Was , 
stressed in- program goals of N.J* and- Vt. Vt. promoted in-service , 
/workshops ; and conferences '[to aid teachers in effectivejj utilization* of 
'"the school library in their teaching", and '^o provide library materials 
of high quality to schools for use by. tethers and children". To 
achieve this latter goal, the title 11 coordinator in ?^::ooperation with 
the Sta^ Department of Libraries offered aid ±n the formulation of , 
written selection statements. ; N. J. , continued its program goal of 
developing multi-t^^dia collections and programs in all its schools, 
and then to provide guidance in "how to do it", stated a goal to: 

Develop regional demonstration programs whicli will provide 
" visitation centers for administrators, teachers, librarians 
and citizens who are planning quarters or developing new . 
ifprogramsr. . * < . • 
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E^gram goals, arfong States. ii\ the Southeast remained' relatively un-: 
changed from the previous fiscal year, Jtiahy touching on materials . 
.acquisition in thte areas of critical needs, or on providing some forvs ' 
%f in-s«pvice* training programs* for staff at the local level •v Miss J 
reontinuing pro'gram .goals^"were in support of special education, for the 
provision of materials designed for individtialized instruction, -and for 
-the -purchase of h igh - int ere^/ low ^vo cabulary books . - - S . C . As - goalsi. , - - 
likewise addressed themselves to the continuing materials' acquisitioiis 
^ in those areas specifically pointed up in its State-wide critical; needs 
'assessment, to wit: basic skills'-Creading and mathematics) and also 
for jnaterials that.; would aid in the reduction of the. drop-out rate §nd in" ^ 
.the reduction in number pf first-grade failures. - 

One of ^ M^kT^- goals , ^to provide in-service programs abd consultative 
seryipe^%*was partially fulfilled .through the coordinator's visits " - 
witiflibrary/inedia' specialists, re: the title II program and broadened . 
library/media, se^iyices, arfd through membei?ship of the coordinator on 
the Si;ate-wide Right to Read Commission, and participation in a State-wide 
workshop oh the Right fo Read^ N.C. proposed to use title' II funds for 
special pirrpose grants to a limited number of regional centers in order 
"to. provide media resources S:'aitable for areas .«f- State education agency 
emphasis". . ' - . . . . 

rGa. 's continued program goals; to provide varirty-and quality of library 
^at^rials and anstructipn^l-^lsourc^s were balanced with an equally • 
important' one : ; *'to assist local school systems in evaliiating current 
holdings and replace bbsblete resources ;with up-to-date media""*.' 

An iirtportant part of the title II program concerns itself not .oijly with 
the establishment, and development of library /media centers but with 
provision of leadership in their effective use. Md. stated several ' 
goals that reflect this concern: - , 

. To pipvide training (pres4^rvice and in-service) oppo: 
^ tunties for local personnel \ 

• ^ ' i 

* , To provide for effective utilization of media resour^ 

. To' provide opportunities for improvement of [wcArking 
relationships, between] media personnel and the entire 
sdiool -staff / - ■ ' ' ' ^ 

States in the, Mid-Continent ^ through. their formuiated program goals,' 
exhibited continuing concern that local school ^districts be aware of 
the -need for and importance of quality instructional materia<Ls . 
. Illustrative of the fact 
special grant awards must 

objectives and plan activities relating to that, need; and establish 
-criteria for th6 sugcess of 'i:he project. In-service training in • 
order to guarantee effective materials, utilization is to bie included 
in project, planning. So we IL thought but and carefiilly executed are 




ct is Wyo.'s insistence that applications for 
ust document a critical district neea;.. define 



such projects, to be,, that they are to serve as models for all instruc- 
'tlonal' mat et*lals within a given local education ^gency. Two program 
goals from Texas 'addressed attention to similar bought for achieve- 
ments : 

. . Greater>correlation of mateijials and curriculum through ^ ■ 
inservibe' sessions on use of library resources 

• Emphasis on acquisition of appropriate resources through 
identification ,of needs and priorities 

Cpl. encouraged each school district toyd^sign its own program for 
the acquisition of school library resources and instructional mate- ' 
rial^, but stipulated that program^ de^gn yas to operate within, a • . 
firamework* of needs ^entif ied by th^ipcal title II advisory coiranit- . 
tee -and the State education agenc^ The needs of handicapped chiJLdren- 
the ecopomi cally /culturally disa^antaged, and children w.th reading, 
difficulties were to be taken into account; and materials were to be 
'provided for career education programs and to satisfy cultural and 
linguistic needs of children arid .tieachers. QJclahoma continued to see 
as its \OTbrella goal the "development < of improved library media pro- 
grams", to be encoxiraged by workshops arid visits to local educational 
agencies. - It also , listed as a program goal the function of pro- 
viding local educational agericies with a comprehensive profession^il 
collection of media related' materials. In similar* vein, Idaho, seeing 
as one phase of its title II commitment the improvement of instruction 
listed among its program goals: ^ ^ ' , . " 

• To provide professional materials for teachers, enabling them 
to utilize the latest research in designing and implementing 
instructipnal programs ^. 

• . To pf^ovide teaches and librarians, with -sufficient quantity 
and variety of materials for instruction "in library and 
reference skillsr ' • « ;:d ' .. 

.To assist local school districts in imprpving instruction by 
providing consultative services ' 

' . ' To assist ^Ipcal .school districts to attaiji optimum learning 

and improved student , performance by making available adequate , 
high quality school library resources and instructional 
materials relevant to the curriculum of elementary and 
secondary schools. 

. . ■ ■ ■' • . ■/ ■ ■■■■ 
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N. Mex. supported one of its goals,- "to prepare bibliographies, idea 
catalogs, etc/', witlj evidence. It published and distributed an 
Idea Catalog which serves as a source of ideas for learning activities 
and materials / . Looseleaf in format, ^ it is in two sections ~ the^ ^ 
first containing ideas for activities and materials, the. second listing 
.sources of information and matei?ials.. Utah's thrust in program goals 
'was to- provide leadership- and motivation necessary ia-promoting ^what - 
it termed "an integrated 'media subsystem" in every school and district 
in the State. To aid in this goal achievemefit was another goal,, "to ^ 
establish and maintain model media demonstration centers in various 
school districts of the State". 

In. the Upper Midwest ,: program goals covered the entire^ broad range of 
in-service training, strengthening programs in the subject areas, - ^ 
pupil achievement and curricxilar change and innovation.. ^ Implementation 
of the Right to Read program sharped wide attention,^ as <iid support 
for such diverse programs as 'cultural/bilingual, economic/cultural^ 
deprivation, career opp ortunities and metric education. In preparing 
*a bibliography to a(fl|pany materials acquisitions in occupational ^ 
and career- educatioB^ne State (Mich.') reiterated its purpose^ "to ^ 
avoid prepetuating Wtmoded role concepts and limiting occupational 
and career opportunities for members of minority groups and women". 

In its goals in the realm of a^-seryice training, Ind. provided wot»k- 
shops for the preMration of learning materials and provided aid for- 
individualizing- inPbictioh. To ^trengtj^en subject areas, it revised 
and distributed 10,000 copies of a metric bibliography, prepared ^ 
STibject bibliographies by using resources provided "by the professional 
library, .provided' assistance to a "humanities committee" , and pre- ^ 
pared a nonbook bibliography of multiethnic materials. To assist in ^ 
pupil achievement, title II provided grants for the implementation of 
special^programs such as th6se for the gifted, the migrant, and the 
Vietnamese-SDeaking. To effjpct •curricular change,, it introduced media 
utilization "for curriculum strategies' aiid assisted in programs con- 
cerned with alternative education, crisis pr^evention and year-round ^ 
schools. 

Many States have frequently reported that on the elementary^school * ^ 
level there :exis1:s th^ greater need for title II help.' NJ^^^ak.. for- ' 
mulated several .program goals relating to this predicamen1?f 

. To upgrade elementary libraries in the State, [where it is 
apparent that weaknesses in resources are greater than in 
• secondary schools] . > ^ 

. To encovirage the establishment of centralized libraries in 
elementary schools 

[To work towards] meeting the New ALA/DAVI. Standards adopted 
by, the State, education agency. ' ' )<, 
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Wis. 's concerns, as evidenced .in its program goals, were wide enough 
to include quality of ioUections, competence of media staff, and 
implementation of program: ' (1) to inct^ease the dumber of schools 
with centralized. library facilities, (2) to help schools understand 
and implement the materials, facilities and services as embodied in 
Minimum Educational Standards of Wis. State Statutes, (3) to increas,e 
the qyality of library mterials and" (4-) to" improve the' com"petency 
of library media staff. 

States in the West tended V:o show n^ changes in program goa:ls for 
fiscal year 1975, Emphasiii contirraed on the need to build \xp col- 
lections (qualitatively and\ quantitatively ) , to*^ provide in-service 
training on the effective uste of library /media center facilities and 
services ,. and on the establisbment of model centers at strategic 
spots throughooit a State to bAxised for demonstration purposes. 
Stress was placed on local effoirt, as in .Ore. whose goals included,- 
emphasis on (1) the effort of tWe local district towards meeting 
State minimtmi standards, . (2) the identification of district prior- 
ities as a result of local needs otetermination, and (3) the need of 
local districts for media mater ials\ Calif, provided assistance and 
coordination at the State level -for \he development of media programs 
and centers addressing local needs. iSalif. also paid heed to . 
"individualized approaches to the educational process at all age/grade 
levels". * 



Hawaii's program goals, general and broad \in scCpe as they were, 
tjrpified what State? were striving- for fiscal year 1975:' 

^ .To provide a greater in-service' education to school 
librarians, teachers^ administrators, and coiiiselors 

.To cooperate with, program and curriculum specialist in 

the various subject areas. for the' development of criteria ■ 
/to meet the^instructional needs , » 

. fo provide greater support to curriculum areas ^^w^ \ 
*" there ar^' noticeable needs for addiitlonaj! resourtes .i ' ■ .; 

• ■ r ^ Y ■ ; - 
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. - 7- ' HOW THE- RELATIVE NEED FORMULAS REFLECTED PROGRAM ^ALS /■ ^ ■ 

S^tion 117.3(b) of the title II Regulations requires each State to 
establish a relative need formula to be applied in the distribution of 
school library resoxirces, textbooks, and other instructional materials 
provided under thp plgn, _among. eligible .public, and private:, eleme^^^ . 
and secondary school childbren and teachers. * Criteria used in deter-^" - 
mining relative need may include a number of -factors, such ds 
the reqiiirements of elementary and secc3hdary instruction, quality 
and quantity of materials already available, requirements of special 
or exemplary instructional programs, cultural or linguistic needs of 
children or teachers, degree of economic need, and degree of previous 
and current financial ability. The ^criteria used to determine relative 
need should be evaluated from time to time and adjusted as changing 
needs may require. 

States in the Northeast ^showed a variety of criteria- in arriving at 
a relative need formula, with economic deprivation as one most 
commonly used In Conn. , for ifexample, the combination of the number 
of disadvantaged., children, within a district plus that district's . 
financial ability to support education assured that schools with a 
large disadvantaged population received the largest title II alloca- 
^ tions. Del. was another State using taxability of the. school district 
as a factor, but also rated its libraries according to ALA standards 
to arrive*at"a viable needs formula for its schools. In N.J, where 
elementary schools and schools, iti urban areas receive the greater 
share^ of ' title II funds, the relative need formula is arrived at 
through analysis' of expenditures and inventories of collections. This 
formula works towards /achievetiient of the program goals "to provide 
a library /media center for e^ery school ^in the State" and "to develop - 
multimedia colie*ct"idiis and. programs in all sch,ools". 

Reading improvement, is stated as a^ goal in some form or other by all 
the^ States. In devising its relative need formula, N.T.- combines iti 
^ State Aid Ratiovwithr from a State-wide Pupil Evaluation Program 

^vvyftich' .t achievement of pupils in third and sixth grades. 

;* ! -...'^^Il^ furthers ^he program foal that school;? 

.Ciil>i?ar^-m^ he impiroyed to support the State priority of . 

^•%^ain5^iyt^ Aid' iRatio is the best indicator of the re 1- 

"V^at^V^ school districts to support educational/ 

0y^^^^0s^'::: '' The 'relative need formula also stipulates that no local 
:y ; .fif^^U win receive less than $200 allocation, thus 

y'^sl't^ no student will be denied the benefits of ESEA title II 

V.;Ktee^^ a sparsely populated area or is institutionalized 



Trhe • Importance attached to success in reading is ^ reflected "also in 
R.I. 's formula, amended in fiscal year 1975. It read4 in part: 

If the school book volume cbiint is below the 1961 
R. I, Library^ Standards , . and the school reading average 
is, six months lielow grade level as indicp^te^ 
results of the ^State-wide Testing Program, then^t 
. least 50 percent ; of the local education agency, fpids 
will be granted- for library -materials in the ar^ of 
basic • education. ■■' »• 



*■ .. • * • 

In Vt. where a program gj)al was "to provide^ library 

high quality .... to encourage youngsters ta read and 

the relative need, formula was' weighted to favor= those 

the fewest "useful volumes per pupil". . 

In the Southeast .the States reported few changes in 
formula for fiscal year 1975. The economic factor, 
panying cultural deprivation, was. ^ overriding cons 
Fla. , and Ga. provided for the establishmeiTt of tela' 
at the local level with little ijitgrference from the 
Tenn./s relative need formula was establishedwby ,its 
and relied heavily on economic factors which determi: 
ability of local education Agencies to support educalf 
In Miss, school districts received allotments at* the 
local superintendents who were instructed to use tit. 
special needs within their jurisdictions. 
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<iln Md. a State-wide ration took into account two comjfcnents in each of 
its 23 counties and Baltimore City: ^(I^) enrollmpit q'ld C2) local 
wealth as cbmpared with State wealth. Local factors j^ere^^^derived from 
local educational agencies being in conformity with the State's^ 
assessment of needs *^ and established objectives. Exan^les of this 
might include .State-Wide programs in drug awareness , ijfamily life and 
himan. development or, on the local level, programs 
needs of an influx' of foreigfi-speaking children to 
language. Md. also used as a factor i^he degree of 
the part of "each school district to provide materia 
relation to its. financial ability. 
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Relative need formulas tended to mesh well with.^prcferam goals when they 
were the result of cooperative en^ieavors. In N.C. /an advisory committee 
composed of local. school administrators, media supervisors. Federal 
program coordinators, and private school 'off icials assisted the State 
education agency staff in establishing the relat we need index. Schools, 
both public and private, within each lopal educational agency were ^ 
ranked according 'to ^i or ity ratings as. determmed by relative need 
indexes. . State, agency program priorities iriclgade metric education, 
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".middle grade skills, basic skills, reading, occupational skills, " 
learning disabilities, early childhood, and the -handicapped. Local 
educational agencies' priorities included minicourses and individualized 
instruction in various subject areas. At the end -of fiscal year 1975 
when it was necessary to reallot some uncommitted funds, relative 
- -need provided Bladen County with additional monies to update its reading- 
program in all schools of the district. Special emphasis was placed on 
providing high interest/low vocabulary materials. Brunswick County 
' similarly^ w^as.able to acquire print and nonprint media for use . in 
"developing basic educational skills and stimulating interest of students 
in all Breas of instruction", with special emphasis directed towards 
meeting individual and small group needs in mathematics, science, 
social studies, laiigxiage arts, guidance, and vocational education. A 
State institution. Central. N.C. School for the Deaf, was alple to 
acquire library bopks, transparencies, captioned filmstripls and study 
prints to supplement and support curriculum goals in the social studies 
and natijral sciences. 

S.C. reported a continuing critical need in those areas having high 
concentration of children from low- income families. In addition to 
the component of enrollment its' relative need formula takes into' 
account the ratio to which the number of. children in each'distribt 
ages 5-17 years from families with incqmes of $2,000 or less. bears to 
the% total niimber of school children °in all school districts in the State. 
Thus, the '^elative fteed formula meet-s the overriding program, go^ to 
acquire "school library resources and other printed and published 
. instructional materials necessary to permit activities designed to meet 
critical educational needs". \ 

Mid-Continent States tended to use quantity and quality of- collections 
and economic factors as components in their .relative need ^fbrmulks. 
Since many had stated pr6gram^ goals of providing adequate library 
resources and instructional materials, the two would seem to be inter- 
related. Arkansas continued to use *JLA Standards 6f 20 books per 
student as part of its relative need formula^ requiring' local school , 
^ districts to set out their deficiencies in meeting the standards. 

This particular aspect relates to a program goal, "to strengthen library 
resources in established libraries thrdughout the State with emphasis 
on enrichment of print 'and-rJbnpriht materials". Colo\ likewise con- 
cluded that its , relative- -need formula, -based on the relationship of a 
school district's assessed valuation to its re^oxirces holdings, did 
indeed aid in the program goal of providing school library resources 
and instructional materials in priority are^s of reading, handicapped 
children, and the cultural/economiq disadvantaged. 

New Mex... designed its relative need formula to benefit those local 
education agencies whose needs were greatest by strengthening their 
liLrary media programs and enhancing. their collections of materials 
and resources. Among other components, their formula included these: 



. The quality, quantity and recency .of materials in th^ 
various categories . now provided iii the element ary and 
^ secondary schools ' 

. The adequacy of available resources in meeting instruc- 

- tional needs of children- and teachers in each - school, in - - .^l^- 

special or exemplary instructional programs, or those with 
CTiltural or linguisitc needs ' - 

States in the Upper Midwest reported little q.f -any change in relative 
need formulas for fiscal year 1975. Ind, , basing relative need at 
the individual building levels emphasized overall program goals based, 
on plans for curricular change, strengthening of specific subject _^ 
areas, and improving student achievement in certain subject areas. 
Mich. 's components of (1) economic deprivation, (2) current availabil- 
ity of ^laterialSj and (3) special curriculum demands, supported pro- 
gram goals "to provide many and varied materials for student and 
teacher use in areas of high concentration of deprivation" and "to 
provide materials^, for a variety of program objectives in occupational/ 
career education, English as a second language, reading improvement, 
etc." 

Calif. 's relative need formula, like others of those in States of 
the West ,. took account (1) the district resources* base (wealth), ^ / 
(2) the tax base (effort), and (3) existing numbers of books per child. 
This formiila, providing greater funds in /low *ealth/high effort districts, 
related to two of Calif. 's program goals: 

. - To provide State-wide assistance and ^^^Oocdination in the develop- 
ment of media programs and ^centers us^ng title II funds which' . 
^ address local needs and reflect an increasing emphasis. on indi- 
vidualized approaches to the ^ educational process at all age/giV<^e 
levels. ' ^ . ■ . ' 

"To provide leadership in implementing in-service education ^ 
■ activities to improve the Quality and effectiveness of school 
library m<^dia selection and utilization. \ 

Ariz, used relative lieed as an incentive to local educational agencies^ 
to organize classrooiA collections into centralized libraries an4 to 
h4.re certified librarians by\ granting higher allocations for such 
efforts. What follows is »the formula and its purposes as described in 
Ariz.'s report:. - ' 
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The relative need formula of the Ariz,* ESEA II program is a 
composite of the quantity of school library resources 9 the 
trained personnel to promote thk use of. materials' and to 
insure the acquisition of quality materials, and pupil enroll- 
. _roent . La^^ numbers of schools are located in 

. isolated areas, have small enrollments, and often do not have 
access to ample public library facilities. The basic grants of . 
$550 (for 50 students) assists them in providing materials in 
larger quantities and of various formats. Usually, in these 
small schools; the^ title Ii\allocation is far greater than the 
local budget^ for library resources. 

After discussions with district library^ supervisors in the large 
urban districts and with the ESEA H Advisory Committee, it was 
felt ^that $3,700 was ampl^ as the maximiam grant. Local budgets 
' in these schools are usually large because of the, size of the 
enrollment. Space in the library centers is often a limitation 
in itself. - . 

School libraries which had in their collections. 20 books per 
student (with . enrollments of 400) and 1,600 filmstrips (for 
enrollments of 400) were allocated on the basic grant, so that 
more funds could be provided to those schools which are "behind" 
in meeting these quantitative standard^. ^ 1 ^ 

In the State of Wash-,. 73 percent of ^^^le fl funding was used ^r 
distribution according to relative need. To make sure that -all school 
districts, no matter how small, should benefit from the title II 
program, a minimum allocation ^ of $3d0 was earmarked for all school 
districts. 
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a. ACHIEVEMENT OF PROGRAM GOALS 

How successful in terms of actual achievement were program goals as set 
by States and local educational agencies in fiscal year 1975? Measured 
q^2antitativeXy and qualitative ly, objectively and subjectively, goals 
met ^vS'th~a fair amount of ^upcess — ^ with a sxibstantial degree "of 
attainment in some areas , in others to a lesser degree., Monitoifing . . 
and on-side evaluation did tend to -demonstrate- an overall improvement 
in 'library/media centejj programs, materials and utilization. Most 
striking achievements seemed to be in the areas of materials acquisition 
kinds, varieties, quality, and numbers , 

Among the States in the Northeast, N.'J, preferred the statistical' 
approach in pointing up achiev^ehts. For its goal *'to develop^ multi- 
media collections and programs in all schools", it cited figures, 
showing an increased spending in the categories of bboTcs and audio- 
visuals for fiscal year 1975 (as' compared wi^h fiscal year 197'i). 
As for the number of library /media centers 'in elementary schools, they - 
'increased from 1,312 in 197i+ to 1,423 in 1975, working towards the goal, 
"to provide a library media center for every schocrl in the State". 

• ■■ / ' : 

Del, repeated ^ caution of-'last year, stressing the need for well . 
developed instructional programs at the local level to bring about 
uniform achievement of title^JLJeoals. "The' provision of library 
resources in a school does not nebessarily assure studjent acHievement" • 
' In spite of this caveat, hqwever, the report stated, "moni-^ring ^d 
on-site evaluations j with rare exception, showed that program obj/ctives 
had been achieveci". Del. modified ite goals -and objectives in fiscal 
year. 1975 largely on -fhe ^advice of irs Advisory Council It lessened 
concentration on the provision of reading improvement materials which 
had brought about an imbalance in collectioils reflected in inflated 
percentages of low vocabulary /hi^h interest reading and fiction books. 
It has now moved oiit to include other basics skill areas such as science , ^ 
mathematics and English. The report also expressed satisfaction that . 
goals relating to individual ability to understand,' appreciate and J 
participate in th'^-'^creative arts, and to develop appreciatiofi: of the 
family as a basic unit of society '"vere . met through increased •holdings; 
in aesthetics anfl^ cultural appreciation and in human relationships. 

Connj, however, continued to strfess reeding as a major goal. "To 
increase potential7"!Por reading by providing .grains to urban junior 
high school libraries for high ^ interest/low vocaKilary level books" 
was achiieved through grants awarded^its ten largest^ cities and 
.distributed among those schools where there was a shortage of reading 
materials for 7th and 8th graded students . However, its goal, "to 
increase motivation for reading by providing grants ;to teachers for 
innovative motivational reading programs",, was /slightly changed to 
limit applicants to teachers in the content areas in grades i|-12. 
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Reasons for the modificamon were the need for more creative programs 
ia upper grade reading azkl the inclusion of more nonreading specialists 
and classroom teachers iiijthe program., 

Rfeading..goais _continuefi' ti merit .attention . in N.Y. . along, with acquisition 
of school library materials to enhance occupational education. It 
reported that attention td quality reading programs was an , essential 
element in the majority oft approved grants, with reading improvement 
being the ^ocus of 60 specLal projects. N.Y. ailso reported improvement 
of library facilities and Idditional staff on the loca-1 level "to carry 
out independent study and individualized leaming"^. crediting the . 
availability of materials, nr title II with this success. 

R.I. and Vt. both formulatili goals to promote in-service training. 
Vt. conducted- book selection Workshops, provided bibliogl^aphies, and 
met with librarians and sciipol boards to discuss policy statements . 
concerning selection standards and Treedcm to Read, thus implementing 
goals J^to provide library nll^terials of_Jiigh quality for-^se by teachers - 
and c»ii^«eTi", and "to pTCrviide assistance to [effect] be«er use of* 
title II materials". .At a i&/orkshop for* nonpublic school persionnel, 
R.i. achieved 'its goal of , providing in-service straining for a better 
xjnderstanding of E SEA titlekll, stressing the importance of wise 
selection policies,* regionajlized professiional centet^s,- and theneces- 
sity of maintenance of effort » R.'l. also addressed itself<fo'35\9^ 
priority of strengthening instruction in bilingual education by 
supplying each school with a copy of the. January. 1976 issue of National 
Geographic Magazine^, which focused on the Portugese population of that 
State. 



Southeastern States reported taking positive steps to attain program 
goals*, concentrating^- primarily on acquisiti^s , and then on successful 
utilization of the newly acquired resources. Florida bid a major goal - 
"to make Suitable library materials, available to children. and teachers 
on a priority basis" —.and- an accompanying: statistical table supported 
a realized attainment. ■ , In^most categories .listed -16imn films*, . ■. 

filmstrips',.^ globes, tapes, slides, transparehiciies, and books —. the 
number of items- per pupil had .steadily increased thrcjugh the years 
from 1972-1975. Ga.i»'-^ likewise working towards numerical standards, 
had reported iii fiscal year 1974 that 44 of its 188f local educational 
•agencies had f|S?^r than- 1§^ books per/pupll, a declitip- from the ^96 
schools in fij^i year 1972. A still further decline to 33 local 
educational agencies was reported for fiscal year 1975. These figures 
show^ thatf pa. , is jndving towards success in meeting its goal of 
"providing h'igh quality v^esources ^ to meet the unique ^eeds and 
interests of individyaJJ students". ' 



» Md, was very specific* in. listing nine program goals, and then set about 
detailing just how and in what measure these goals were met. Two inter- 
locking ones, "to improve the quality of media programs",. and "to provide 
effective xitilization of media resptirces"- were accomplished through a 
Variety_of rowans including Advisory Commitiree meetings, minigrants, film 
festivals, workshops in facilities and career education, publications 

' such as Media and Instruction and Task Force! for ^Long-Range Planning for 
Media Technlalogy in Md>, 1976 , field services an4 through grants su<A 
as one to Montgomery County to finance their project. Integrating Media 
Research and Communication^Skills with the Ii>structional Program . 

* . ■ ^ ' . 

Miss, reported that 95, percent, of school districts reached goals of 

•initerials acquisition in areas supportive of instruction in social 
problem areas such as drug 'abuse and environmental/ecological education, 
and 'in high interest/low vocabulary books. A dpsjLrable side effect 
reported was a wider use of library mgdia. centers. Eighty percept of - • 
■p^ school dis-^icts reported 'satisfactory attainment of goals relating to 
risojig/inyentories *of 'audiovisual materials, development of unified 
media centers. Individualized instruction, an,d acquisition of upjto-date 
information on educational and occupation^, guidance . As for added 
materials provided by title'II funds -to support special education programs 
for the mentally^ and physically handicajpped, 70 percent of the school 

• districts reported a satisfactory level of achievement. 

S.Cr. bad a program goal for "acquisf^ion of school library materials. 

and other instructional resotir'ces designed to meet critical needs". , ' 

As for attainment, it reported:' . > 

'Collections, particularly nonprint., are continuing to improve. 
Periodicals on microfilm or micofiche are making research in 
primary. resotirce materials more accessible to students- , Shifting f 
of book collections within the districts as schools have^ been reor- 
ganized has resulted in' collections more nearly appropriate to 
the age — levels, interests and abilities of the students. ' fc^* ' 



The.:aver^age numb'er of books- per student iji,|jyfe elementary^ schools 
is 13.76 and in the secondary schools, id. 01. ^ Only three' 
elementary schools reported having fewer than 10 books (State 
"Standards) per pupil. . - ' « ^ 

Goals to provide financial/and technical assistance for the acquisition 
of prijit and nonprint ^materials, tod to improve' library /media programs 
I were only partially met in v^nn., as described .in its report: 

Although local- e ducat iOTal dgencies spent 10.7 million dollars 
for print and nonprint materials in fiscal year 197^4-, approximately 
50 percent of the schools were unable to meet fully the State and 
National standards for library resource materials. The title 11^ 
program in fiscal year 1975 provided an adc|itional 16 percent In 
financial resources to help meet some of the deficiencjss. These 
, funds did enable local agencies to make improvements in th^r 
school library /media program; however, the identified needs are 
greater than the present financial supp^ort can provide. 

' ■ : ■ ■ ".^ 

■ or 
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A major program goal in Va.\'was "to promote some of tl\e newer programs 
emphasized by the legislatijre and the State education agency, such as 
consumer education, care^' education and environmental education". 
In addition to furnishing librai^ resource materiaJ.s in these arp^s 
to individual . schools , .the Media Examination Center has proved valuable 
•in averting teachers ^d media specialists to'what is new and available 
providing Ifhem with opportunities for review. , . 

It was difficult to assess program go^ls and achievement among States 
in the Mid- Continent , because natrative reports by some of those States 
were a duplication of those sent in^fe)r fiscal year 197^:• Colo., for 
instance, furnished identical reports for fiscal years 1974-'and 1976 
and Idaho's reports were so similar for the two years that any ^precise 
difference in achievement^ was hard to assess. N. Nfcc., ''whose goal^ f 
wer>e concerned with strengthening instructional- resources collections, 
conducting dGi-service workshops, and revising standards!,, . reported a 
fairly high rate of accomplishment: ^ 

V V 

All progran)r goals were accomplished except the development of 
standards for school libraries and working with an advi^oty * 
fiommittee for title II. New Minimum Standards for all school 
programs were written and ^dopted by the State Board of^ Education 
in the sxjmmer, 1975. . The Standards are based on the needs 
assessment process at each local district. Through this process 
each district will determine program needs after which time the 
SPE staff will work w^th '^them to plan and implement pfpgrams to 
fulfill school and cAmunity priorities. The State Minimiim ' 
Standards will then be reviewed and standards will be designed 
to reflect the individual district's assessed needs^ 

As States progressed towards the development of well-planned librarji;^ 
l5rogj^ams, many listed in-service training as a key element in cor- 
relating material utilization with the ciorriculiim. Tex. > formulating 
several goals that wpuld unite the acquisition of more aijd better ' 
resources with their effective use, attained achieveme^it by con- 
ducting education sessions/for district and regional groups, using 
its recently distributed State publication. Guidelines for . the Develop- 
ment of Campus Learning Resources . Information collected from its 
Consolidate<i Application ^f or State and Federal Assistance enabled the* 
title II staff to offer assistance directly related to problems of 
local districts. 

♦Upper Midwest States, expressing goals relating to overall improve- 
ment .of school library resources and program's, evaluated themselves 
with a fair degree of attainment. An exception was Iowa which 
expressed dissatisfaction with a goal to evaluate and determine the . 
effectiveness of both mater>ials and program by saying "...we have 
not yet accomplished a great deal [in evaluating'. However, Iowa ^ 
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continues- to" pT:*ovid#^€itffrent and i^inovative professional education 
-prjoit and npnprint^ materials to assist loca^ schools with in-service 
programs^and information- 6n, ptomising and innovative techniques. 

A ni|D9ber of States, /'including Mich.^ and Mo,, cited the printing and . 
distribution of pxablications aiaong title II schbpls- -'In Mich, these 
<feM bibliographies dealing with special groups of children such 'as • 
the Spanish speaking or American Indain, or vfith special c^J^riculum . 
needs isuch as occupation/career education. In Mo., a publication 
t4.tled Learning Resoiircesr A Guide for Learning Resoxirces Programs 
and Services covered various facets of the media resource center; 
administration , program and services, resources, .lop^l production,' *^ 
equipment, facilities,* instruct ion al ^design and assessment , ^and ^ 
-fu1;ure directions. ' * * * ''^ V * 

N. Dak. rated, itself "satisfactory'' in a subjective appraisal of xts 
program goals, which follows in part: 

• We find more qualified l^i^arians in our schoofeMroday than ^ 
we did four- or f iv,e yyears ago , particfularly in our smaller 
schools. Howevitj 'there is still a great need for qualified 
people. ' / 

' Reports and visitations indicate that schools have more and, 
better selection- too^ in their schqois as well as more^ ^ 
materials for their curriculums. 

J' ■■ 

'We are /also getting a better balance between library mat-' r , 
erials and'i^/V materials. ^ greater percentage was spent 
for A/V materials than the vear before. . • . 

• • ' ' ' '■ \ 

\ Schools are getting closej^ to meeting the . "N^ ALA/DAVI \ • ^ - • 
-Standards" adopted by theJ Departinent of^Publ'A^ Instruction. 

In the West, where States' had reported goals to develop centralized 
library /media centers, to enhance library programs at all levels, . -^^ 
to provide in-service tra|(Lning in utilization, to cooperate with 
subject specialists, and to support the cxorriculum through attention 
to goqd and abundant materials, a note of optimism was sounded. Wash. 
attCTipted to make its learning centers established with title- II funds 
models on both the elementary and secondary levels, and Ariz,, continuing 
-^o develop and/or establish centralized libraries in its school districts 
reported that the entire" school library program was being enhanced. 
Calif, used its' media centers to encourage and emphasize individualized^ 
learning, and Hawaii's support of the curricuiuln strengthened special 
areas through the provision of resourse materials in Hawaiian and > 
ethnic studies, for children with reading difficulties, and for . 
individualized instruction. ♦ * • 
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9. 'IMPLEMENTATION OF Gd*ALS^. IN^ TITLE II PROJECTS ' / 

Each State participating in the titlell program was asked to describe 
"in its narrative report for fiscal year 1975, as it .was::W:^97'^, a • 
number of projiects which were illustrative of the e^^cts of the/imple- 
mentation of program and jnanagement goals, - and the §Vate j^lan. Th^se 
.. projects are examples of State and -local efforts titp provide sufficient 
qxiantities of high quality media, to introduce newer '^^^ITypes of media., and 
to utilize media in innovative and instructional pro-ams and new ; 
curricula. ' ' * vy. . 

In the Northeastern States, several projects utilized title II funds^' 
to support library /media centers in open concept schools • One ^ch is 
Kingsborough Elementary School i;n Gloversville, N,Y. , ^where the , ^ 
, media facility is a spacious open area located at the* center of the ^ 
school, with .interest centers set up , according to resources and 
ctii^riQUlum-related materials. A $20,500 title II grant .was used to. 
provide a sufficient quantity and variety of media , for individualized 
^insti^uction <and independent study projects' involving pupils with 'dif- 
' ferent abilities and learning , patterns. * Multilevel and multis^ensory 

t materials J high . interest materials in. all areas of the curriculum to , 
motivate learnings and diversity of matea^ials to encourage creativity, 
' were made available. Metuchen Cfimipbell School (Middlesex County, N.J.), 

. has a, cluster group organization, consisting of 'first grade, 2-3 units, 
and ^5 units.. In a demonstration media program, funded with title II 
monies, classroom resource c^hters are serviced from a central media 
center, vfhich provides group instruction-, listening and vi'ewing stations 
and reference materials', resulting in close cooperation between teacher 
and media specialist in selection, use of materials, and curriculum^ 
developmenf. ■ . 'i . 

From ^private school' in Conn, .and a public school m N.J. came reports 
^f . title li projects supporting individualized instructiorh^. Cap^^May . 
County Vocational/Technical Center (grades 10-12) "is a shared time 
school for five high school and post secondary schools. A new 9th' and 
loth grade career center will be part of the. media cent^^ services 
providing for individualized instructioJi for reading and" mathematics. 
- Materials from kits supplemented and reinforced the .learning of reading 
skills in comprehensive and phonetics and of problerti-r solving* and concepts 
in mathematics. . " ^ . 

Several Del. scHools^described projects in which title II furi<^s.were 
used to **we^d.put" old and obsolete, materials from seldom used libraries 
in economically deprived areas, and replace them with updated and up- 
graded resource materials that would answer students* needs and interests. 
Eight school districts were evaluated, . arid from those four were chosen 
to receive Spec-ial Purpose Grants for this purpose. To aid . in the 
project, technical assistance was given by the.State Supervisor of' 
Library/Media Services, content area specialists, and ESEA title II 
personnel. 



Projects^reflecting a grqwing awareness .in social and contempor^ary ■ 
problems continued to be a concern among many of the States reporting. 
Bolton Hifeh School in Con^ijp. used title II funds to provide materials, 
-on contOTporary issues suct as constimerism, community, and personal 
problems, ^d Notre Dame, a parochial boys' school in the same State 
(at West Haven) used title II funding to provide ^materials for a 
course in V-D awareness and sex -education offered to 9th and 10th 
graders, and to purphase reference books for ^ its 'Department of College 
and Career Counseling. - . . 

Combined grants from ESEa' title II and NDEA title III were awarded the 
Human 'ile sources School in Albertson, N.Y. (grades K-12) "to support an 
expanded Learning Resources Centet [in order to] suppo^rt an Improved 
reading and mathematics inst^ctional program; individualization of 
ij;istruction on all grade levels; improved services for multihandicapped 
an3^isually handicapped students; and to compensate for a high degree 
of absenteeism'*. The school building itself as well ^ as the learning 
resource center has been designed to meeit the needs of students with 
physicaidisabilities and special health problems such as spina bifida, 
muscul^f^ystrophjr , dysautonomia, hemophilia and congenital malformations 
Materials purchased with grant money include books,, microfoznns, , slides, 
filmstrips (both silent and sound) , picture sets, transparencies, 
phonograph recordings , video ancj^ audio-tapes, sound, and silent 8mm film 
loops, and pa?ogrammed learning materials, the/library program is 
flexible and witH the staff ing ratio is able to offer a' highly individual 
ized reading guidance , service. Because of the broad ability range, wifh 
the exception of picture and easy- to-read, all of the book collection 
.is combined so* as not to stigmatize students who are J.ess able than 
their chronological peers. The collection contains large-print books t 
'and talking book machines,' records and tapes for the visually handicapped 
student^ who arft also orthopedically handicapped. Reference books are 
loaned overnight. There is. a large collection* of paperbacks. Due to 
the fact ^J^at they are lightweight, paperbacks are easily handled by 
students wi\h upper-extremity weakness. ^All media circulates to . 
classrooms.' Hardware and software are. circulated to' students for Ijome 
use. . . . ^ "~ * ^ 1 

Throughout the Southeastern sector of S-tates, schools reported projects 
. to acquire library resources at all ^lejrels, in varied media, for a 
diversity of purposes. Somerset and Garrett Counties in Md. described 
programs in wjiich materials were provided, for ethnic and cultural 
studies to be .developed in courses in the language arts, social ■ 
studies, sociology and psyschology. -."^ - 

This attempt at interdisciplinary curricula was supported by provision 
of both print arid media.' Garrett County described another project 
involving the interdisciplinary approach, this one in career. education, 
for grades, l(-12, making possible also an individualized exploration of 
career possibilities. Another interdisciplinary project, involving a 
studj^ of history, music, the arts, and the social studies,, was developed 
in* Wicomico 'County. There it. was proposed^o develop a Bicentennial 
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project, acquiring recordings i maps, musical^ scores, prints, charts, 
etc.,* designed to give students a knowledge of and appreciation for 
events before, during and after the Revolutionary War. ^ 

Title II monies' have been used in a number of schools wto foster new 
offerings in minicourses, Kingston High School in N,C, reported 
that "filmstrips, periodicals, recordings (cassette and disc) and 
transparencies purchased under the title II pt»aB?am wil^help frll ' 
the instruct^idnal needs of approximately ^0 minicoiirses in the areas 
of science," vocational education, fine arts, business, mathematics, 
and guidance". . , , 

Several State supported schools in N.G, were among those awarded 
grants for special projects. Wright School (grades 1^6) at Durham, 
a school in the Mental Health Division of thfe Department of Human 
'Resources, selected library /media center materials "to* m6et students' 
needs in the areas of reading, mathematics, the language arts, per- 
ceptaaal motor ^development, etc., related to remediation with ;the. 
learning dis^led child" and "to meet teachers^ needs in the skill 
areas of remedial curricula., behavior management, affective skills- 
and guidance techniques". Central School for the Deaf '(grades. 1-3) 
in Greensboro, with approximately 160 students reported a project 
built around the need for audiovisuals to support" curriculum goals 
in the physical and biological sciences and the social studies.. 

Reading improvement continued to demand, the attention and effort of 
educators in every State, as in W. Va. where all projects described 
were related to. the Right to Read effort. When test data indicated 
that 113 students in grades 10-12 at Rains-Centenary High School in ^ 
S.C. were two or more years below, grade level in reading and the 
language arts, the school proposed to bring their scores up by at 
least six months in a nine month period. In lieu of English, the 
students involved were to be taught reading on 4 daily baiis in 
small groups of twelve. Title II funding was provided to support 
the project, making available the required books, periodicals, and 
instructional kits. Similar projects involving the basic skills in . 
reading and mathematics were described by both Marlboro and Union 
Counties (also S.C). 

-Project described by States iii the Mid-.Continent were similar in kind 
and scope to those described in the preceding, examples. From Ark. came 
reports relating to new courses lamiched with the help of title II - 
in providing the necessary instructional materials. At Oakdale Juni'or 
High, in a metropolitan area of* Northwest Ark., an honors program for 
'8th grade American history students was titled "American Interrogatory". 
Its description follows: 
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The basic purpose of the program is to provide greater 
academic challenge for gifted history students. .The pro- 
gram is designed to provide deeper insight into American 
history and to offer opportunities for experiences in- 
fxindaraentals of research, organization, critical reading., 
thinking, analyzing, budgeting timej^creative writing and 
writing research papers. ^ , ' . 

• ' ' • * ! 

The library in Oakdale Junior?' High Schpoi is so located that 
• it is accessible from all sides. There are not walls or doors; 
' it is a genuine extension of the instructional program. The 

librarian ahd instructor worked together in selection of , 

materials to support the program.. 

And at Little Rock, three high schools; Central, Hall and Parkview ■ 
used a curriculum grant to support a new program, "Mass Media". This 
course i-s designed "to introduce styderits ''to the scope and nature of 
print and electronic media, with special "emphasis on their function 
in a free society. Librarians and faculty fron the three schools 
joined hands in selecting the supportive materials for the course. ^ 



Another Ark. pro3ect\, this one at Marshall Elementary School in Searcy 
Coiinty, in a fairly isolated area, makes, special, note of community support 
for its media center: 

The District supports its program. and was awarded a Special 
Purpose Grant of $10,000^ in fiscal year 197^ and a. supple- y; 
mentary grant of $5,1000 in fiscal year 19^75. This grant has 
had a tremendously ^positive effect on the already existing 
' dedication and enthusiasm ^of the staff. The book collection 
is commendable. ■■-k- 

The Media Center is opened full time every day, before and 
after school. All materials are circulated. All classes are 
scheduled into the library/media center each week and all 
yhiidren are encouraged tfb visit individually and are given 
-permission to do this if classes conflict. The full-tim|;;_^ 
librarian has been provided a full-time lihralty assistajj^: by 
the District. The District has done considerable buitding 
and renAvation of facilities, and has ^matched the grants in 
materials, equipment, and supplies procured. 

The community .has donated time and materials *in sponsoring 
Book Fairs, making materials, i.e. , making carrying Naugahide 
cases for certain AV equipment on locin; teachers and parents . 
utilize' the Center to a surprising degree especially ' when 
one considers the rural location. Parent volunteers have worked 
one-half day each week In the Center. The Media Specialist 
publicizes the activity in the Center and her spirited 
enthusiastic dedication serves to magnetize the administration, . , 
staff and community. 
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This Media Center is the focal point of resources to ' 
support the instructional program, . It is a viable asset 
; in the total school program, 

Lapwai School District No. 341 in Idaho, which has a large enroll- . 
ment of Indian children, placed emphasis on enlarging the individual, 
classroom libraries in the elementary school. Many titles about 
Indian culture, history folklore, and economics have been added to 
these individual libraries as well as to the general library in 'the . 
high School. Supplementary instructional materials were also pur- 
chased with title II funds. 

N, Mex. was able to support a program of individualized instruction . 
in a city high schodl in its District #3. In the words of the 
report: 

With the title II grant it has been possible to add to the*^ 
resoxirces ^available for individualized instruction in career* 
^ education, metrication, supplmental reading, energy crises, 
and environmental "impact'. Media personnel have for sometime 
kept lists of needed materials that they have been unable to 
purchase because of lack of funds. ^ These materials were 
specifically designed for use by individual stud^ents arid 
students in small groups. Title II 'funds have made it possible . 
to purchase the highest priority needs to expand the program ^ 
of individualized' instruction. 

In Wyo. , a successful career ^ucation program was' furthered by a 
grant frpm ESEA title II f ' 

Fort Washakie's career education program lacked continuity 
and direction, and was deficient in instructional materials . 
It was through title II funding that the purchase of software, 
such a;s filmstrips, kits, film loops and other visuals, reduced 
. Thsv^def icit . The mam goal of this , program was to offer the 
students the necessary materials with which to develop an 
awareness' of the. world of work based upon their capabilities, 
interests, and aspirations. ^ 

Schools ,i^'. the Upper Midwest reported projects that demonstrated 
careful^lanning^^nd sometimes a .freshness of approach, in attempts 
to upgrade. the curriculum, improve instruction, and provide materials 
and resources. Several projects were concerned with individualized 
instruction, as in Drought School, located in the Norway Raymond 
District of Wise. : j 



A K-8 school conimitted its education,pil program t6 one of 
Individualized instruction. Supporting this progr-am and the 
students was a small, ill-equipped, print-oriented library. 
Recognizing the inadequacy of this library to meet the increased 
demands of students and teachers for noriprint .materials as 
well as print, this school was aj^le, through its basic title II 
allocation and a, special establishment grant, to set up an 
instructional materials center more attuned to the demands of 
•the curriculum. The establishment grant also provided the 
incentive necessary to obtain increased competency on the part - 
of the staff in audiovisual preparation. The local Board of 
Educ at iorl provided additional audiovisual equipment and necessary 
?\^remodeling to provide for a much more efficient library 
program. 




Among its Action Goals for the Seventies, 111. stated^ "By 1980 
every school district will }\ave an individualized instruction 
curriculum". This State-wide thrust becanje the basis for the awarding 
of 28 ESEA title II special grants in fiscal year 1975. Illustrative - 
of these projects are the two following ones,- as described ^in their 
narrative reports : ' ; 

Oak Park River Forest Community High School #200 - Cook County 

, A number of programs generated by students grew out of an^ 
individualized instruction project. Each curriculum"* area 
produced programs which were experienced by students and . 
staff within the areas as well as students and citizens not 
enrolled in the programs. Two ^f the* programs produced during 
the coiirse of this proj'ecft will .discussed below: 

1. A senior student in the ethnic study program developed 

an audiovisual progratJii illustrating the activities of the 
United Farm Worker^ Organization " in urban and suburban 
Chicago. The finished program utilized slides and 
tapes accompanying large- lectures and small group dis-, 
cussions. The pr.ogram detailed the history of the 
United Farm Worker ^s program and the current boycotting 
actiV-ities involving area grocery stores. The thrust of 
the program was to .develop a sense of social consciousness 
and was presented to over two hundred students and numerous^ ^ 
service groups. . ^« 

2. A senior student Si the humanities program developed an 
instructional biography of Norman Rockwell and juxtaposed 
the work of this American painter with' a bicentennial 
retrospective art survey. Over a period of seven months , . 

;, the student compiled biographical and critical information 
on Rockwell and developed a 20 .minute synchronized slide 
and tape program on Rockwell's work and impact of his 
work on American society. The program has been, presented 
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to humanities classes and many, outside groups 
and has been edited as an instructional -package 
for future use. ' 

J ' • 

The individualized instructional progrM at Oak Parkland Riyer 
Forest High School has -enabled many students to work on pro-- 
jects of personal interest to them in a manner which would, have 
been -impossible under normal circumstances. * • 

DeKalb Community Unit School District #U28 
^ . DeKalb County 

The ESEA, title II, Special Grant awarded to DeKalb School 
District ^28 allowed the high school Media Center to act as 
.the catalyst for individualization and to develop the humanities 
curriculum through a varied use of media resources, personnel, 
and facilities. The curriculilm in the humanities area focused 
'upon five disciplines of art, 'foreign- language, junior , 
humanities (honors English), music and sociology. 

The impact of the Media Center resources acquired under this - 
Special Grant was positive according to the attitude scale 
given to the junior humanities and foreign language students. 

The students felt the use of the Media Center was a good approach 
to teaching junior humanities and foreign language. ; . . 

■' . ■ / ^ 

With the addition 6f a wide variety of materials, students were 

able to extensively research topics not previously possible. 

The grant 'also provided materials for students to be creative 
in making their' oral presentations. They used audiovisual • 
materials to enhance or illustrate their speeches,. Sample . topics 
were Inventions of I^eonardo de V^nci, Renaissance Music, Ecuador 
51 Cordobes Bullfighting, and Michelangelo. 

The junior* humanities and foreign language teachers involved in 
this project felt it was successful. They appreciated the materials 
acquired and were able'' to direct students to them. The ti?§chers 
plan to continue this st^de of teaching in these classes." 

From Ind. came description of a project coordinating efforts* of the 
English, music, art, and- Social Studies departments. A special purpose 
grant of $10,961 to the Danville Community School Corporation provided, 
library resources and instructional materials for a humanities course 
that combined indepehdei?t study on jtrhe part of students with a team 
teaching approach .on the part of their -^eachers. 



A rather elaborate and sophisticated project combining metric educa- 
tion with the medium of public regional television was developed in 
St» John, Ind» with'the aid of a special purpose grant from title !!• 
Its' descr^t ion follows: * ' ' 

• Media presentation of metric' system through public regional 
television covered a potential audience of ' 775, 000 persons 
in the Chicago metropolitan area. Metric- programtaing was 
broadcast twice weekly during the school day. Th^ program 
was geared for middle school age students. A color series 
was used which was designed to motivate T/iewers into the 
development and acceptance of the metric system. * 

As a way of coping with handicaps in the way of providing good centra^l 
ized media centers for its elementary schools, a Mo. District combine^ 
title II funds for materials with a title III grant to arrive at aw 
unique solution: ^ . ^ 

' The North Callaway R-I School District is located in north 
central Mo. and has an enrollment of approximately 1,000 
students. In recent years the district had attempted to 
^ develop a library in each of the three elementary buildings 
in the district. Lack of space prevented this goal from 
becoming a- reality. However, as part of .an ESEA title III 
grant for readi^ng improvement the district washable to secure 
a bookmobile. The bookmobile and a qualified librarian visit 
each elemen:5:ary school every third day. While this was not an 
ideal situation it does provide a means of sucplyirlg school 
library resources to rural students on a regul^ basis. . 
ESEA title II regular and special needs funds were used by 
the district to help provide much needed materials fcir the 
bookmobile in all subject areas. Through its suppoptj^f . 

* reading improvement this project supports the Mo. Sti^te Plan 
and management goals for the' administration of^he title 
program. All materials acquired under this project will be 
cataloged .and processed as School Library Resources for the 
improvement of instruction to students and teachers of R-I 
District. ' 

Among States in the West, most projects were designed tc3' build up • 
library collections or to provide materials for newer areas of - the 
curriculum. Representatives of this kind of project was one at Santa 
Rita High School, Tucson, Ariz., which limited requests for title ^ 
II funds to three areas of its curriculym, each one open to students 
in grades 9-12.. The areas for which both print and nonprint materials 
were sought are tHese: 

' Arizona and the Southwest: This is a continuation of . our 

project of last year. Arizona and the Southwest is currently 
on elective subject being taught as a unit in various classes. 



Arizona History is to be required of all students* ^'ce 
again, we wish tro collect materials on all aspects or 
this subject to Ijulld our collection in this heavily 
used STibject ared. 

\ ^ _ ;.. 

Women *s Studies: This is an elective area which is 
attracting many students, both male and^ female. Pro- 
posed courses for next year will cover, the history of 
womeii, the history and fut\are of the women's movement / 
and a"^literature course which deal^s with images of 
women in literature as well as women authors. 



veJJ. as 
id^ifion: 



Health and Physical EdudHjtion: These are required ^, 
areas of the .pUrriculum. We wish to build- the library 
collection of materials which focus on those aspects 
of the program which stress selfrdevelopment-, both 
physically and mentally, this would .include such 
areas as individual and- group sports that can be a part 
of one*s lifelong skills; subjects such as pej^onal 
^jiealth and well being both for now and in the future, 
^nd broad* questions such as problems of morality, values, 
what goes into ^ the shaping of personality and the like. 

From Sweet Home' District 55, Crawf ordsville , Ore., came a project 
description titled "Fox-fire - Futur^fire". Designed for the social 
science curriculum, it included areas;/^^ history, economics , ..and 
ecology, and can best be pinpointed il^s an excursion, into l<?pal 
.history. Benefits to be derived' were a gaining of insight into the 
^ast of the students^ home community, and an appreciation of The 
"old time" values and customs, and to determine frorS yaem the present 
and future roles of the community. Title II grant money was used^to 
purchase films, slides; tapes, repords, study prints, tr^parencies , 
models, maps, an4 books, and also production materials sugh as 
videotapes, cassettes and film. from which students coulaf develop 
their own films and recordings. . . 

From. Calif, a prject using title III E SEA funds to provide a model 
media '.center in a Catholic elementary schools is described in the 
narrative report thus: 

St. Jeanne de Lestonnac is a private school, within the Tustin 
Unified School District. It has grown from a preschopL with 
*. 17 pupils in>1961 to an ^elementary and j.unior'high school with, 
-^current enrollment of 420 students. Most, of the students 
are residents of Tustin , Orange , , Santa ^a, . and Irvine , . but 
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others come from more than 20 different communities 
throughout Orange County. The student body as a whole 
is. English speaking. Ethnics— groupings , however, inqiude 
American Indian, Negro,* Oriental and Spanish surnamed "| 
Americans. / 

The Lestonnac Library Media Center w,as established in 
1972 through a sizable appropriation from the Home and 
School Association. Since then, the teacher^ increas^iigly 
committed themselves to utilizing the Media Center as an 
extension of the classroom and a multimedia approach to 
learning'.- .Because of this extended use of the Media,, 
Center ifc^/the great denand on printed and nonpr.inted 
materials, the inadequacy of it existing collection was 
keenly felt. As a result of the project, the needs of, 
■ students, at all learning levels and capabilities are 
being met. ^ 

This project has made St. Jeanne de Lestonnac jiSchool the , f 
very first model media center in a private elementary 
school in Southern California and the very first in. a 
Catholic elementary school in all of Calif. The J^edia 
I Center with its enriched collection of print and nbnprint. 
materials is totally supportive of the sphool instructional 
^ program vrfiich .has been designed to challenge- the gifted, 
to inspire the average and to provide an alternative mode 
of learning, for the slow learners. « 

In the fall. of 1976^-^ the Media Center will occupy a 

facility which has been doubled in size through remodeling. 

The excellent support and coop^ation of the LEA, Tustin 
■ Unified School District, typified the fine' relationships 

that have characterized California's public school districts 
- taking responsibility *f or title II projects in private ' 

schools. 

^ Finally a report from Hawaii details a projects designed to benefit a 
priva;te school, Kona Association for Retarded Children. Seven hundred 
dollairs was granted for a program titled, 1^ Supplementary Resources 
for an Educational Program for the Trainable Mentally Retarded". ; 

Description of project: The purpose of this project is to 
supplement ana enrich the curriculum in social studies and 
sc/ence at the primary grade, level. The target- group, consists 
off approximately 20 school age trainable students who are * 
emotionally, physically and mentally handicapped, tested by 
•diagnostic teamS from the State 6f Hawaii, Departments of V 
Education and Health- The mental ages of these studefnts ' / 
ranged from four to nine years. . The students are generally 
from a rural socip-ecqnomlc^lly ^d educationally deprived 
environment, some with bilingurf>*problems. 
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Materials provided will be used to supplement on-going 
programs. Currently, subject matter existing in^the a 
curriciilum is taught without the use of school libVary 
materials, aiyiiovisual media, diagrams, posters, or 
educationally-adapted books/ These materials v/fpL be 
integrated into the programs, thereby upgrading «id 
enricdiing curriculum and increasing the opportxinities 
for learning witl^ new educational stimuli. 

I 




10. CUMDLATIVE IMPACT OF TITLE II ON THE EDUCATION OF PUBLIC 
AND PRIVATE SCHOOL CHILDREN 

To determine just what effect — in kind and degreel — ESEA title 
\1 caierted on education, and the extent to which the effectiveness 
or weaknesses could be -attributed to provisions in the State plan 
of maziageinent «and program goals. State education agencies made ' 
formal evaluation of projects/ conducted on-site visits for monitoring 
purposes, and examined project applications and reports. Such assess- 
ments leave no doubt that the overall effect of the prograiA^has been 
gpod, in both public arid nonpubl^ schools. High on the list of 
•impact has been a change in the concept of the school library. As 
N.Y. summed"^ it up; "Many districts have stated that the expanding 
concet)t of the school library as acedia center, coupled with 
changing educational programs, created th6 desire^f or audiovisual 
and other nonbook materials. ESEA II funding was the major enabling 
factor in starting or developing broader nonbook collections* in 
quantity and quality of* format as well as in content". Another 
Northeastern State, Conn., concurred by saying: "Titl^ II has been 
an effective means of establishing librarieis in schools, ^by pro- , 
vlding materials of greater variety and depth". R.I. saw a weakness 
in the program in that it does not carry provision for a strong 
evaluation so that in that State the cumulative impact had to rest 
on observation. Nevertheless, it credits tlitie II with providing ^ 
a wide variety of print and nonprint materials which are enthusi- 
astically utilized by teachers and children. Other positive asp^^rCs 
to which title II can lay some claim are:. (1) the success of / 
individualized instruction and independent study, (2) cooperaj4j?p 
between media' specialist/librarians and classroom teachers and 
administratcTrs, and (3) the involvement of teachers in materials 
selection. \ 

N.J. furnished some very dramatic statistics to demonstrate improve- 
ment in libraries and library programs in the years since the 
inception of the title II program. This steady growth can be credited 
in large measure, either directly or^ indirectly , to ESEA funding: 



Public Schools 
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Per Pupil 






Librarians 


Enrollment 
t» 


Expenditure 


Expenditure 


1958-59 


406 


727,371 


$ 824,734 
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1965-66 


sao 


1,285,360 


$3,419,805 


^ .9 


$1,485,819 


Change 


117% 


77% 


79% 


17% 




1965-66 


880 


1,285,360- 


$3,419,805 
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$1,485,^19 


1974-75' 


li755 


l,i;63,885 


$8,694,918 
154% 


10.1 


$6,865,537 


Change 


98% 


14% 


106% 


362% 
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Pupils Per Librarian 



1958-59 ' 1 Librarian for evety 1,792 pupils 

1965-r66 1 Librarian for every 1,461 pupils 

1971- 72 1 Librariali for every 988. pupils 

1972- 73 • 1 Librarian for every 929 pupils ' , 

1973- 74 1 Librarian for every 906 pupils 

1974- 75 1 Libra^rian for every 860 pupils • 

The private ^school figures parallel the public school's." Even 
though there has been a decline in school enrollments since 1973, 
there ' has, been an increase in the f inane ial , support of library/ 
media material and added staff, suggesting an improvement In quality 
of program as well as avail-able qiiantjty of mat^^ial^ 



Private School 



1965/66 V 1974/75 



Number of ^il>raries 

secondary - 121 ^ 127 v 

Elenientary 60 186 

Expenditute for Books $ 402,312 $ 741,471 

Per Pupil Expenditures $ 1.23 3.J2 

Books per Pupil 2.9 , / * 10^.2 

.Librarians per Pupil 1 for 2,380' I for 774 

'A fairly direct example of cau^ and effect was furnished by N.Y, 
in suimnlng up cumulative impact in that Stdte: 

The impact of ESEA' title II in N.Y. was highlighted in March 
1975 when the Rochester City Schools received the national 
title to the "School Library Media Program of the Year^', 
presented by the American Association of School Librarians 
and the Encyclopedia Britannica Companies. Rochester's 
growth iilVlementary library programs from none to 46 since 
1966 was achieved 'through the combined and judiciously 
planned, use of ESEA title II and local tax levy funds. 

A further indication of the cumulative effects of ESEA title II 
i^ represented by the comments below'^ which reffer to one specific 
use of funds but could apnly to many schools and districts: 

■ . V " / • * , ■ . . . 

During the last school year our school diitftrict 
received an ESEA II Special Purpose Grant. Since 
receiving this award, our Library Media Center at 
Calhoun High School has been a beehive of activity. 
The direct effects of this assistance^have been to 
improve the quality of our>^ holdings, provide for 
diversified materials on multiple reading levels, 
and in general provide our students andyteachers 
with important learning materials. In additioq to 
the immediate effects at Calhoun High School, the 
spin-off from this grant h^s. played an important 
part in developing Library Media service in six 
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mor^ secondary schools within our district. This 
^atutious effect is one of the real important . 
things that happeas when a district receives ^ 
J '^ant. ' • . 

On a mor*e general note, N.Y. credited title II with tjie provision 
of high, quality marterials in subject areas frequently fendicapped. 
by lack of local funds, ^nid^in the increasing quantity and variety 
of nonbook materials. "^!e majority of projects have been reading 
oriented ... involving m^erials in many subject areas". 

In Del. where the number o^j librarians is declining be*cause of a decline 
in pupil population, librai^/media' programs continue to exert a positive 
influence on the education /bt children, in public and private schools 
alike. In the nonpublic sdhools ^ need to* attack basic skills has been 
met through the provision of high interest /low -reading level resources. 
Reference materials and periodicals are now available where before there 
were none, an^ tapes and-^records are at hand to enhance classroom teaching 
and allo^ for independent study. Del. in ^sum, sees a cumulative impact^ 
on a State-wide level; ' \ 

The funds provided under the ESEA title II program continue 
io make it possible for students and teachers-, especially 
in^the eponomically disadvantaged schocxl districts, to have 
library resources. Tast history has 3|hown that if they^were 
to depend upon^ local financial support! the library/media ^ 
collections would continue at a subsisTen<:e level and soon 
would be ineffective as learning resources. These districts 
are not able to increase 'their budgetsfeach year because qf 
the^ inflation that has increased genej^^l operating costs and 
salaries that*a3::e- constantly^ increasing. This same increase 
• in oji^i^ating ^ costs is also affecting the more affluent 

school districts making it difficult for tl^em to increase^ 

their resource budgets. The ESEA title II basic grants and 

special purpose programs "make it possible to prt^vide good 

basic library collections with appropriate resources. ^ ^ 

; In the economically disadvantaged school districts the facili- 
ties are not always up-to-date, attractive or^as spacious as 
desired, but they do have a library program. 

Southeastern States were, by and large enthusiastic in their assessment 
of l^e impact of ESEA* title II with'in thei*r boundaries. W. Va. felt 
that a greater impact would result from larger appropriations . Tenn.. 
reported some reluctance on the part of non-public schools to part- 
icipate in\the programs On the other hand, Va. believed that the 
-"impact on private schocrls^has probably been greater [than on public], 
as they had fewer materials ^and personnel at the start of^ the program". 



Va. saw some very positive aspects, especially in 'those areas of special 
education, kindergarten, prof es^onal literature, bicentennial coUect- 
ions^ tihat; were targetisd for trtle I T funding. And there were, fringe 
benefits. — = the Increased amount of niaterials had forced LEA's to provide 
more equipment^ and to increase their personnel, thus greatly strengthening 
' the program at all levels ^ ' ' ~ . ■ ^ - 

In Ala. the .effectiveness of the prograirf [and ^ its impact] was attributed 
to the strength of the State plan and .the personnel who implemented it 
at both State .ajid local levels. Parochial schools, there especially 
-reaped benefits, as shown in atratistics ccmparing "before and after". 
In 1968., approximately 50 percent of Catholic schools were ' without central- 
ized libraries, ha'd inadequate. collections, xind were poorly staffed'.. 
Because the Staite education ag^cy included^ the requirement of a' central. . 
library among theVxriteria fen? participation the program, a strong 
incenti?Sfe "^was provided. As'a result, -current statistics shpw that only 
two schools (three percent) .of all the Catholiq^ elementary and secondary 
schools .in the State are without cisntral fadilities. ..As. regards materials 
collections^ in 1969 only 1^ (20 percent) of/the 65 Catholic schools 
could lieet State standards of number of bc^s per student." In 1975, all 
met the standard(s in* that respect. . . . / 

■i^.''^- , ' ' . ■ : * ^ . 

* ■ • _ . . ■ ■ , • .« 

Among public schools in Ala., Jefferson County, where "many: schools ^are 
located where, public libraries are not ayailable" , averaged feweu than 
one book per. child in 1968. In the school's annual report for 1975-76. 
that average '^is now ,li. 3 books per student. Jefferson Coxintyalsp felt^ 
that one of the best aspiscts of the title II State plan was a regulation 
requiring that 25 percent of. funds be spent for audiovisuals , thus intro- 
ducing newer media, irtto ischobls where non^;^uld otherwise exist. 
Birmingham sail in "^tdtle .II a cataflysst in centralizing library /media programs 
.*and doliectionis; •the;m^3ins of puj?cha$ing'ipaterials needed to meet State^ 
apcreditatiori standards , , and perhaps * mc3st^, importantly i increased financial 
support, at the local level.- In sumniairy 'JO^^:. statement read: "Although 
local funds provided the real' fcase ^ for "upgrading ari4 establishing libraries 
in Birmingham, title. ITfui^ds ha&° 'formed, long before local funds became ^ 
available, the foundation on whifh the" structure -was built". 

i ■ ■ ■ ■ 

Ga. was another Stalte to measure' impact on e'dutationvby^ citing library^ 
holdings--- at the adve;nt of title II, there were, six bbokis per student 
average as compared with 13 today. : Ga.^ alsQ pointed up the fa^t that 
by providing new and current materials', the ^program h'as made possible- 
the quality and "curreji^ness" of collections. .' Othfer^benefit^ have been. ^ 
the introduct^ion of npnprint medi^a,- materials to support the gifted 
child and the reading pro^gram, and a broad selection of guidance and;, 
career education materials X. . . ' 

; ■ I ^ ' ^ ; . ■ - • • 

Increased spending for i!o\iprint .materials was^seeji; as a p.lus by both * 
. Md. and N.C.., '^he latter havih'g funded more for honp^rint. in, fiscal year 
1975 than for^rint.-- . It is through these newer 'media both States repoi>t 
curriculum' changes changes^, stressing individualization of instruction. 



.toquiry^^d independent^ study. S.C. .noted -a growing popularity of 
jninicotirsas^in s«condai^^.-schools:,and the widening use of flexible • 
-scheduling at the elementary level to meet individual needs ^of 
students. These changes are made possible because of the kinds and 
nxjonbers qf media furnished with ESEA^ title II funding. , * 

' -~^: -f -— ■ • ■ -• - '--r- ^ 

To assess title II impact on education in States of the Mid-Continent 
proved difficult, since several — Colo. , Idaho, La. , and \tyom. — fil^d 
again the reports they had used in fiscal yeaf^igTH. From Tex., however, 
came a positive note in a. report that 1975 showedr an increase in ratia 
of librarians to students as one per 1,090, whereas at the start of the ^ 
title II program, it was one librarian for every. 1,^60 pupils.. Another 
t»atio shewed that in fiscal" year/ 1966, there was one lil^rarian- per 67 
■ teachers; in fiscal year 1975 there. was one per 5^#teachers. Tex. . > 
attributed this, growth in the number of trained* librslrians ;to the fact ^ 
that local educational agencies }iad bedome' indoctrinated to the. necessity 
of .a good media" program and were budgeting more monieS^to support the • 
materials and instructional resources provided by title II. The requlrer 
ment that schools evaluate program effectiveness has also influenced 
Tex. schools to ^ examine carefully the quality and use of print and non- ; 
print materials, a practice especially helpful in schools with large 
migrant vand SjSanish-speaking populations.* Pupils in Okla.^s schools 
showed improvement in reading comprehension based on results of th^ 
Metropolitan Achievement, Test. At least part of the success could be 
/^ttributdd to program help from title II. \ . ^ C 



Okla. 's private schools include4jsome revealing quotations to sum up 
title II impact : ^ . ' 

■ ■ • • ■ - ' . - ■ ■ ■ 

"Title II materials have enabled us to offer individualized ^'f 
programs iii reading, mathematics, the language arts , and 
V * science.)! 

"Reading scores are improving, with the help of reading 
^ tapes, to reinforce our- phonics program." . 

N "For.; the fipst^'time our: reading class has been able to br^anch 

^ ■ , out -beyond a basal reader and workbook*." / . 



"NoK we can offer enrichment r(iaterials for, the use of 
talanted students." . 



ill. typified the thinking of States in the Upp'er "Midwest by citing .the _ 
impact of audiovisuals on^ traditional library holdings, and the 
expansion of supplementary instructional -materials in varying formats 
axid kind. Michigan attributed to these kinds of media, provided through . 
titje II, the introduction and cohtiriuihg popularity of independent study, 
in^iy!52ia4^ instruction, and^he development and upgrading\)f the 
library /media center itself.' "fractically every student :in 'Michigan has 
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used sOTie materials purchased*^ with title Il'funds, The strength^of the 
program fM» overrides any weakness. Administrators and some media people 
have complained about amounts of paper work and "red tape", but no.oie has 
ever questioned the values of kids .derived from using materials purchased^ 
with title II funds, / . " . 

' .^ --i.-: " " ^ ■■ ■ ' ^ ~" 

In Ind., a library-42onsultan^ when asked about the program in that State, 
said: "In many 'cases. title II funds haye'made possible those extra. things 
that sjtudents and teache^like but schools never seem able to afford". 
And from a system level Supervisor: "Because of ESEA title II, along 

* with NDEA III, this school district has been able to v change traditional 
libraries into media centers in an expeditious manner", >Ind. has Been 
pleased with the participation of nonpublic schools in/the prpgram, 

. Part of a letter from the^Reverend James P* Seculoff rfeads : ''Tram my 
viewpoint as Superintendent of the Catholic Scjiools in the Diocese of • 
Fort Wayne ->^uth Bend, this is.- the most effelitively operated of all 
.the Federal programs. The Superintendents for Catholic Schools in the 

. State of Ind. feel that fitle II is equitable and impart ial'l.^ 

Minn, saw a significance of title II beyond the funds made available, 
as psychological and educational in nature — ,an impact, it has inade 
on . school boards , administrators .and personnel at ^ all levels . By , 
making educators aware pf the need for a good media program it has 
brought about long range planning and selectivity, and in mariy 
instances has been responsible for experienced teachers taking further \ 
training in the use these media. . v' 

In Mo-, centrali'zed libraries indrea^ed in number from 719 ;in 1964' to 
l,i;87 in 1975, and certified librarians in the public schools from 369' 
to 792 in the same period^ of time. ■ "The title II program has alerted _ ' 
. many schools to the contribution a good library makes to an improved 
instructional program". . ^ . 

States in the Far West reported that the impact of many an diverse, 
matfrials made possible^ the intraduction of new subjects^ into the 
cui?iculum ~ or perhaps n^ approaches to 'already existing^ ones. 
Ariz. ,: for instance, because of sujpplementai; materials provided^ by 
title II was able to implement courses in metric education, environ- 
mental education, free enterprise,- women's studies,' oceanography, and . . 
programs for the gifted. ' Nev. was pleased with the effects of ^con- 
centrating on the provision of materials in -the fields of reading, 
career education and science, believing that a greater purpose was 
r~-2chieved than if funds *had been spread too thinly. 
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Ore. smnmed up by stating that the progl?am- had been instrumental in- 
furthering the following: 



Library collections, fbr the most part, now meet 

or exceed -State minimum- standards .- - - — 

Most school -.librarians /media speciali-sts are. 
cognizant of the need for careful selection 
of ^materiauLs to meet needs- of the curriculum 

School districts, recognizing the importance of 
adequdtfe materials centers, now support such 
centers in, materials budgets M 

^ r ^ 

School districts recognize the importance of hiring 
qualified school; library media staff- to implement >. 
a quality program . r " 




•hqol library media cei^ers are now encouraged to , 
deWlop long-range acquisition plans j 

School library media centers are now working trowards 
attainment of minimum standards 

Ore.'s conclusion is a hope that "the finals impact , of t)i^^^^^ does 
provide effective education for botiC-public ahd private ^school children 
throughout the State". • v . 
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TABLES 



Northeast 

• i 

Southeast 



Upper Midwest 
Mid-Continent 
Western 



Conni, Del* , Maine, Mass., N.H., N,J., N.Y.,.. 
Penn., R.I., Vt. ' - 

Ala., D.C., Fla* , Ga.,'Ky., Md., Miss., N.C., 

S.C~. , Tennv, Va. , W.#Va. , P.R. V.I. 

i ^ . • . ■ . • 

III., Ind. , Iowa, Kafi. , Mich.., Minn,, Mo., 
N.D., «hi©, S.D^., Wi$c.- 

Ark., Colo., Idaho, La., Mont., New Mex^*, Okla. , 
Tex., Utah, Vtyom. 




Alaska, Ariz., Calif., Hawaii, Nev. , Oreg. , Wash., 
Amer. Samoa, Guam, Trust Territory of the Pacific 
Islands, Bureau of Indian' Affairs » 

'X • ■ 

The example from States and areas cited to illustrate the ▼arious topics 
covered hy the report are arranged .in order by the geographic; regions - I , 
Northeast, Southeast, Upper Midwest, Mid-Continent, and Western. ^ J 

The 'report indicates that the NDEA title III program is continuing to 
stimulate change in the curriculums and teaching strategies employed for 
instruction in the academic subjects. 




The lengthening of sequences of study in mathematics, modern foreign 
languages, and the natural sciences also continues. \ 

Larger numbers of teachers and pupils are acquiring thejTequisite skill 
and experience to use the newest technological advances]. ' Special attention 
is being given to improvement of readihg^and writing skills and to • develop- 
ing in elementary and secondary school pupils the sk and attitudes 
to understand ^nd exercise their rights and^responsibiM.ties as citizens. 



New opportunities in technical ^fields ^^iijn» sciences are offered 
in industrial arts programs. 'More specific /examples of the use of NDEA 
^tfitle III funds to improve instructional programs are cited in the fol- 
JLowi^ig ; chapters.- . \» , . 
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2. . STATE ADMINISTRATION 'OF NDEA TITLE III 





The Federal allotment for administering of the NDEA title III program^ 
in. fiscal year 1975 was $2 million. Of thi-s amotmt, $1.5 million (7^"*^9 
perctot of the ailotmenl:) was expended!^ by State- educational -agencies 
for administration y with $501,455 carried over for expenditure itt ' 
fiscal year 1976 (Table 2). Federal expenditures were more than matched 
by State educational agency expenditures amounting to $1.6 miUioiu 
providing a totea of $3.1 million for program administration. Adnfenis- , 
trative funds arfe, used for such itens as salaries of professioiial arift^ ^ 
other staff apsigfted to the program, for woflc shops and conferences .^ .^ 
dealing with the-program and instruction in the academic subjects, s^g£^ 
travel, pxiblications , office equipment, aiSd materials and equipmehtf '^ 
State activities related ta programs of supervision in the academ^'^ 
subjects. State educational agency personnel assigned to adminis-tra 
^f NDEA title Illj^re shown in Table 3. - 

Matching Patterns ^^'^2 

. . . . ■ 

TJDEA title 4ll is a matching program. Local educational agencies P^yl*" 
share of the costs of projects approved by State educational agencies* ' 
and are reimbursed for the remaining amount with Federal funds.* Unif 
reimbursement or payment is not required. A number of State educatid 
agencies provide a method called variable matching by which the. ratio V>f^ 
reimbursemeirt to expenditures is adjusted on the basis of comparative \Q' 
local needs. The matching patterns utilized by' the States" in fiscal \ 
year 1975. are shown in "Table 4. * 

■ <^ ■ ■ 'X^ - . 

The majority of the States reported that local educational agencies were, 
reimbursed at 50 percent of their allocation; hpwever, 12 States reported 
some' type of v^iable matching. These ranged from 111. which Reported 
funding almost W percent df the projects funded at les3 than 50 percent, 
to Minn, whioti re'ported funding ^bout 27 percent of its projects at 
more than 50 percent. . ' | . 

Expenditures for Equipment and Materials ' . 

Federal, State, and local expenditures ih fiscal year 1975 under the 
NDEA title III program for instructi/bnal equipment, materials, and 
minor remodeling used to strengthen/ instruction in the academic^ubjects 
science, mathematics, modern foreign^ languages , soe±al sciences, English, 
and reading, the df^s and h\imaniti2s, and industrial arts — amounted to 
$28.7 million (Table 5 ) . Of 'the aibunt,^ $28.7 million^ent for instruc- 
tional equipm^mt an^ materials, wyth less than one percent used for 
minfir Remodeling (Table 6). - Equipment purchased included allotypes of 
audiov^.sual equipment, ey.g. , film project, television sets, cameras,^ 
and - videotape ^q^pment, and laboratory and other types of instructional 



equipment such as calciilators , microscopes , reading pacers , and 
planet jyiums^ Instructional equipment i included films, recordings, 
books, maps, charts, globes, periodicals, Snd instructional games. 



The Federal allotm^t for equipment, materials, iai^d minor remodeling 
in fiscal year 1975Nwas $19^.5 millj|on (Table 5). Federal expenditures 
totaled/ $13e4 million. 'State and local nfatching funds used for the 
same ptorposes amoxinted to $15.3 million. Among the subject areas, 
expenditures for equipment and materials in English and reading ranked 
first, with expenditures for items", in the natiiral sciences, social 
sciences, and arts and humanities, ranking second, third and fourth 
respectively (Table 6). Expenditures foij modem foreign languages 
and minor remodeling ranked lowest. - ^ 



3. MAHAGEMENT GOALS ' * j 

In admiiiistering title III of .NDEA, it /is mandatory that each State 
educational agency identify Tnanagementj goals. Such goals include the _^ 
whole broad range of administration from project development, through 
review and monitoring, to the final reporting — frOT the inception 
of a piroject to its final evaliiation. This includes staff assignments, 
dissemination of program? information , and determination of allopations. v" 
Mangemefit goals are to be reviewed from time to time and may be revised, 
or they can continue in operation as long as they are deemed appropriate 
to the current situation. Del. chose not to revise its six goals pf the 
;^prev4.ous year, concluding that they remained -fundamenJSally sound- and hence 
appiica^^le for fiscaO, year 1975, Maine's management goals continued to 
reflect a 1972 reorganizatJLon in its. Division of Curriculum when specialists 
were assigned more general duties. The consultant for«math, still retain- 
ing some oversight in his specialty, reviewed mathematics projects, while 
the music consxiltant approved^rojects for all the alrts — music, drama,- 
art 'and -sculpture. All other projects were within the purview of the •! , 
coordinator. In .Vt. six subje.ct matter consultants, paid from State 
funds,' assist local personnel in developing projects and reviewing 
^plications. 

Dissemination of information and inservice training continued as manage- 
ment goals among all States. Mass. listed four that touched on this 
aspect of administration: * ; 

. ^ Providing each newly expanded regional center with infbrma- 
"tion pertaining to all phases of proposal development 

Conducting workshops for local educational agency staf^ %)n. 
proposal development at each regional center " , 

Visiting each. regional center^ at least one jiay per moYitb - v 
for personal assistance on proposal development 

^ Utilizing regional -centers staff in the evaluation, of each 
W proposal ^o insure meeting local needs. / ^ 

One of N.Hv's management objectives was "the establishment of a school 
■ visitation program to assist staff in the study of local needs and 
problems in ^certain critical subject areas", and N.Y: set up a 
schedule for about 60 visitations of previously funded proposals. 

^' •■ ,' ■ '. ' J. 

Broader participation in the program remains 5t goal of all the States, 
with N.J. directing "significant sums to the urban and^rural poor 
districts", and Conn", striving "to inoiude more of the' smaller /under- . 
privileged school districts as'"partici]^ants'^ . ^ 

• - ■ ■ : ■ ■■ / : . ' / . ' 
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Among States in the Southeast, concern was expressed for a clbser working - 
relationship .between State administration and the local educational 
agen^ in project planning and implementation. This was jjrflected in 
T^f^na g ftiPftnt g<^als tf^ prr>Tnote proj^^'^g that would fit in wi3th:;State estabr_J^ 
lished priorilries, and to provide for State oversight* Ala. saw a^tate 
role "to increase direct assistance to local educational a^gencies m 
relation to project planning through ^on-site visits, workshops and con- 



ferences" and Fla.. determined "to monitor at least one-half of the projects 



carried otit at^ the local level". Md» attached importance to the pro- 
vision of an adequate ntm^jer of resource people at the State level to 
give .leadership to its local educational agencies and also to provide 
'constilt ant services ^relating to the priority areas established by the 
State Board^ of Education. 



Increased emphasis was place on efficiency in speeding up- the process 
of prtJ^ct review and approval, as in Ala. which had as a goal "to insure 
that no project rei^ins in the State office longer than ten working days" 
(this is down from last year's 15). Fla. saw a need "to review procedin?es 
for studying and approving project applications", and on the local level, 
a need to revise" application forms, . In addition to notifying local educa- 
tional agencies "as soon as |)ossible" of project approval^ N.C. wanted to 
bi?«aden the program's base by, obtaining at least 95 percent of locai 
educational agency participation. ' 

All States took pains ^to provide for dissemination of injformation, -as ' ^ 
expressed fi^ W. Va. "to provide local educational agencies with guide* 
lines, regulations^ stamiards, and [all pertinent] information". 

A part-mangement , part-program goal stated in. one form or another by 
many Stares, referred to integrating NDEA title III with the.^itjptal 
instructional program — of insi::ring that projects were compa.tilile .with 
the State's overajl.l plan for the improvement of education. 'pf 

From the^ Mid-Continent States came continuing reports of management ^p Ian s 
whiereby consultants in special subject areas are assigned^ evaluation and 
quality control functions in both planning and operational, phases of all • 
programs, as in Wypm. where these specialists serve as a screening board 
^to appraise special projects.^ , / . 

Ark. and I(?aho, also recognizing' the need for project appraisal, formulated 
goa*ls insuring quality projects: 

Idaho ,r ^ . To assisiTteachers and administrators ^in the 

^ /' developmeVt of pi^pjects ip the critical sxibjefct 

. areas in' whichr'the best 'available jsquipment and 
. ' ' . materials "willSje utilized. To ^conduct project 

-reviews^at ' the ^ime of project submission in order 
to determine tKe eligibility of the materials 
' requested; thp practicality of the materials and / 
equipment fo2?l the program planned; a^^^.t'^^^ 
of materials requested. • . , . 




Ark. - To systematically review all project applications 
. ' to determine eligibility of equipment, materials 
.:_ ' and minor, remodeling. \ . * . - 

for State auditors from its Stat.e educational agency to 
and "to insure that plans j^iibmitted bV local educational, 
been implemented according to specifications and guide- 
p also reported using ayjoint application form for ESEA^ 
II and NDEA title III. < , 

Tex. pi^ovided ieaSttrship as expressed in several management goals dealing 
^with^ assistance^ to local agencies: 

To provide local educaliional agencies with a simplified pro- 
cess for submitting an^application 

^ • To provide local educational 'agencies with consultative and 
technical assistance, in-service pupation, program~anci 
financial reporting, and evaluation - ^ 

To determine financial needs of local educational agency ' 
projects and disburse fudids according to a prompt time ■ 
schedule. 

The use cf ccmpdterization was evidenced in several of UtcihVs management 
goals: 

. ' To,<^process project applications by data processiHg'^ 

. ^To receive and process copies of paid in'^ices to be ^ 
matched by computer with approved projects. 

States in the Upper Midwest reflected in the formulation of their manage- 
ment goals a renewed commitment .to simplifying procedures*, elimination 
of "red tape", a streamlining of forms jmd a unification of NDEA title 
ril with other Federal programs. Two'^ ofe Wise. *s goals ar^ illustrative: 

' - . To appoint an NDEA title III advisory .committee fdv^^^ 
, . ,^p\fiscal year 1975 to pr6vide assistance' to .the. NDEA 
director and staff in making decisions-^x»elated to 
proposal evaluation, setting 'limits Jf or grant awards 
and establishing deadlihe^^fpr program ing^lementation 
'procedures -J , 

. To^coordinate the functions of NDEA ti-f l^^J^with 
^ other Federal programs and department activities. 

(This goal was achieved by having other program 
efforts scheduled^nto regular. NDEA staff* meetings , , 
^ - with NDEA consultants workings directly with"other\ 
. State and ^f^eral programs siich as' ESEA/II.|f ES^ 

III, ESEA r and Right to Read). _ - . ' ' ^ 



Ill.'s management 'goals embarked on a simplification and- revision of 
procedures* involvihg program participation and project approval as w^J, 
..as -SchbolZdistrlct reimbursement, . / , :. . . 

Mich, and Kan^^xpressed goals similar in -intent to those from other /f^ 
sections Sf t^Bfcjuhtry in which specialists in subject areas were^to te 
assigned dutiw of evaluating projects, and recommending acceptance or 
denial. To further guide local school districts in the achievement of 
NDEA title III purposes, Mich, distributed a publicatiLon, "Acquiring 
Equijanent and Materials for the Academic S\ibjects Under' NDEA Title III". 
Mich. *also reported a mangement goal to modify crixeria for participa- ^ 
tion to me'et what it described as "changing educational n^eeds of children". 

Most of the States continued emphasis* on monitoring activities, ^.among 
them Kan. which rat^ itself as having limited success in this area, 
mainly with projects relating to. the industrial arts, but also with thds^ . 
i^iv^lved with the purchase of educational television equipment. 

From the Faf -West come management goals designed to tighten up procedures 
and improved supervisory techniqx^ in an effort to strengthn the NDEA 
title III program. Calif, opted, '\o utilize the consolidated application . 
form designed to apply for funds frcffii' various State and Federal sources". 
Another goal of Calif, was the proposal to reorganize the administration 
of title III under a new Office of Planning and Federal Administration. 
In Oreg. an ad ht^c advisory committee, consisting. of local scjiool personnel 
was to assist title . I II s1?aff members in planning for the administration • 
of the program . 

Wash. *s managemerrt goals began with the gathermg of State-wide data from 
which to establish standards and pinpoint needs for learning resources, 
materials and equipment^. Subject area supervisors were expected to 
coordinate NDEA title III priorities and ^rfeeds, with help from its 
Lef^ming Resour'ces Advisory Committee. In order to disseminate informa- 
tion about thfe program, ' Wash, planned "to sponsor workshops' in the eastern 
and western p.arts of tl;e State to aid school districts ((especially the 
smaller ones) with NDEA title II applications"-. r • 
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MANAGEMENT GOALS AND COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING 

n ' ' ^ . • 

The Tn g n ag^ent gortlg fnr^i]lqt'p<^ by the State- for the_ AdmihistratioB^gf^ 

NDEA title III ojterate within ;the fr^ework of overall State edification 
agency planning. Where goals require needs assessment for equipment and 
materials when a revision of standards is' in order, or when improvement 
or supervisory services is called for, then coordination must ^ome into 
play at the . very highest level of the State. educatioMl agency. In N.Y. 
State, for example, the Regents' Examinations have Drovided a useful tool 
for the assessment educational performance throughout the State, 
resulting in appa?opriate action being taken in areas of indicated weakness. - 
NDEA title Ill's management goals call upon the State to implemtot and ^ / 
enforce laws, rules and regulations, to determine eligibility for and aid 
in distributing .monies. SchooiV),ersonnel look to the N.Y. State Education 
Department for^ information about strength or weakness of a given academic 
area and work with the Sta;lfe in dblle^ing and disseminating information 
'related to teaching and management practices and^about the efficient 
uses of resovirces. ^. * ' ' 

State leadership and comprehensive planning were required, either implicitly 
or explicitly, in goals formula^fed in every State. Vt. called for "State 
consultative' services" to strengthen the NDEA title III program and provide 
equalization of educational opportunities. And, as in all o.ther States, 
planning at the top' was required to evaluate, analyze' and integrate the 
Federally funded- pifcgrams with funding provided bj^the State of Vt. 

N.J. reported that NDEA title Ill's'pai'ticuiar characteristics ~ especially 
those .providing for the specif ic : targeting of funds. — adapted themselves 
well to N.J. 's. coBigrehensive State educational agency planning. 

For the' past three years the N.H. State Department of Education has beeff^ 
engaged in an ext^ensive effort~i:o determine educational needs within its 
borders, an effort undertaken in survey of professional and citizen 
groups. Through written questionnaires, departmental, task forces, 'and 
^discuss|.on groups, five goal areas were identified. Involved in this 
needs assessment were staff members in the "Division of Instruction who 
are responsible for the supervision in the critical subject areas written 
into NDEA title III, therein providing a concrete example of the inter- 
weaving of management goals with a Spate's comprehensive planning. 

Del. conducts an annual State-wide assessment of needs and develops goals 
by administering levels of perforraanpe testin^in grades l»^U,^and 8.. All 
Federal prog^feis are then apprQved and funded 'within the priorities 
established by the State Board of Education. For fiscal year 1975, thejir 
included reading, career education, programs for exceptional children, 
scientific literacy, metric education, human relations, andigifted and 
talented students. , - -h* 

^Management goals are made more easily attainable in^ Mass. thj^ugh a 
comprehensive "plan to reorganize six regional centos serving local 
educational agencies.. The NDEA title III -staff was able to 'conduct it^ 
workshops disseminating, information at these centers, reaching every 
area in the State, . 



"Among Start^s in the Southeast, Fla. typified several ^ways in which NDEA 
■title. Ill managejnent goals -fit into' comprehensive State^, educational agency 

planning. Staffing patter^sy including those /or title- TIT administration:, 

are reviewed, freqjiently to guar^tee that they <iomply with Federal objec- 
tives. The revisio^^of application forms tl^s.in with State piartning, 
mAking possible the elimination' or addition* of it?ms as may be required in • 
the- State, planning process. Another item is the funding formula which "enjoys 
scrutiny at the highest level of the Statei, educational agency. The monitoring 
of pi*ograms at the loccd. M2tel is another important function performed by 
the State agency. , 'fl^ V 

Tenn., has reorganized into nine planning districts, somewhat f»eiminiscent' 
of those described by Mass. It is' through these regional offices that 
NDEA title III staff provides program planning and technical ateistancer- 
to local schools. . . 

In the Mid-Coutinent , States attached great importance 'to the role of State " 
educational agencies in conducting needs assessment, or in helping conduct ^ 
them at local level. Idaho -cited the' "in-depth needs assessment" and 
its effect on systematic planning on the part of local districts. Wyom.- 
also credited the State's "needs assessment activities as a major factor 
in objectives budlding, program planning and program monitoring". From 
Utah came a. description of the State's overall program, planning and s^. 
budgeting system which incorporated into the total planning effort NDEA 
title III and other Federally funded programs. . . 

Among States of the Upper Midwest, comprehensive State planning ^usually 
took into'account planning and management aspects of all Federal programs.- 
'Overall planning embodied in The Common Goald in Migh. Education ^addpe^ses. 
itself' to equal educational opportunity for all. ^e NDEA ^title III ' ^ 
management goal dealing with staff development activities and the improve- • 
ment of supervisory services in the academic subjects fielcfs , \^its neatly* 
into that pKase^f -planning* ^ * ^ 

In N.-Dak^ where a^mangement goal was "to .provide staff leader Ifep, infor- 
mation, and nadvice^o all schools", comprehensive planning included^educa-/ 
tional programs to cover wide ranging needs of those from the slowest 
plodder to the -intellectually 'gifted. ^ . ^ .• 

Fr^om Wise, came srf attempt by NDEA title MI to meet comprehensive pltanimg . - 
16:^ough direct support to Ibcal^educational apiinci<^, involvement £n-^ ' \X 
teac*her. education programs, development apd dissemination in developing . ^ 
•curriculum strategies, and providing planning and support activities •for 
local school programs. * 

States in the Far West reported"^ that management ^^aSLs ^nd State comprehen- 
sive planning usually neshed through th^ use of /consdlidated forms for 
Federal and State funding and through weli-though-out long-range plans 
at the State leyel. Hawaii's work was somewhat simplified in th« its 
singl^ State-wide educatioiTal system is one and Ishe same for State and- . 
local educational- agencies. ^ Its 1970 Master Plan for Educatioh in. Hawaii ' 
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required that "314- elejnentary, intermediate and secpjidary school ^programs 
be bent towards ac^i^ement of these goals. Wash. %as its similar 
■ Goals fof the Common Schools , adopted in 1972, and is further helped 
' • through' its 'Consrolpa , of .which NDEA title III is a component. St^bject - 
• area supervisot*s assist in' the processing of applications and in the : 

implementation ^ of program priorities. Standards have been, set for 
c^leaming. resources programs throughout the State. and personnel from t^he 
^State staff are actively involved. in NDEA title III materials and equip- 
jnent .program. ' 

.Calif . has also discovered the advantages to be" derivjed from the use of. 

cbnsoiidated. -Implication forms, requiring comprehensaf(i planning in the 
^J^se^of^app^ funds in relation to Ifhe total resources base 

and educational progi'aan of each district. ■ \ 

State agency planning ii/^iz.. stressed a continubOs, evaluation system, 
an integration of the ^Irtfs^^nd humanities, ' and equal educational 
opportunities, all of which -would aid, 'and be aided by, managemept gqals 
formulated by- NDEA title III. ' , . . : . - ' 1 






.5.- PROGI^M GOALS AND PRIORITIES__y • - " 

Program goals'and priorities .established by each State provide the .basis * 
fdif-a systematic- atfack on w^knesses in educatipnal programs and permit .^ 
adjustments as conditions change. These program goals are, concerned 
with such elenents as in-service education and sti*engthening instruction,- • ] 
in the 12. critical subject are^s to which NDEA title III addresses itseJ^ . . 
Each. State forroulatels its-own gdals, taking infp/acc9unt minimum standards, • 
' quantity and quality of equipment and ifatel^ials, . the need to support special 
'and; experimental programs, and the need to improve instruction in «the academid 
'subject areas. "From these general goals, more immediate and specific 
' priorities are then promulgated. A variety of factors de"^ermine the "bases ; . 
for program goeds^and priorities:, generalized findings fis^cm review ^of 
former 'p3?ograms, current trends in educatioli, needs assessment data, \,State 
testing programs^ smd the judgment of experienced supervisory personnel. 

Many, of the States in the Northeast continued in fiscal year 1975 their ^ 
concentration of efforirs on reading. or'*on a' combination of reading and 
mathematics, as in N,Y. and R.I.I which^ identified continuing priorities- 
*in those areas. Maine, usin^ its Assessment of Educational Progress 
(MAEP) listed its needs in order of importance as reading,, civics,. -science', 
and English composition. Other program* prior i^ties recognized 'by Maine 
inyctf^d hew or revised courses in study and innovation in teaching methods. 

Some - States, notably , Mass. decided to shift from the purchase of equipment „ 
(hardware)* and* urge local educati^al agencies to plade emphasis on pro-ams. • 
involving software and improvementcof - instruptio^y^ ' / 

Program goals relating to in-service, training and itnprovement of 'instruction 
were ;es.tabli shed in most States as in N.H.'s (1) to establish in-service 
e<Jlicational programs, for teachers based on needs identified at the local • 
level, (2) to develop ^guldelines and suggestions for the improvemept of 
inst2?uction in middle schools and junior high schools, and (3) to establish 
consultant and advisory instructional services •to liocal educational agencies 
in the critical subject, areas. ■' N.J. continued*support^of a State-wide 
professioijal films. Broad program goals reported, from 'Other States touched 
on this same, area of strengthening the instructional .pro^ss as in Del. 
which, among other goals, strove (1) to improve instruction and (2) to 
improve supervisory and related services. Conn, listed. a goal that would 
encourage ^experimentation in the teaching/learning process. " - ■ ^ 

Program goal's for fiscal year 1975 among States ia thre Sdu*hfeast were 
expt^essed for the most> part in. brog(^dr arid; gerier^J termsV and delineated the; 
State role in assisting loc^l educ.atiohal fegencies. Md. ,j for example , 
had .goals "to encourage local educational agencies in the development 
.'aind initiation pf new programs in the critical ^subject areas; to. .supply 



consultant services; and to assist in the development of evaluation ^ ^ 
prjocedures for instructional ^provei^ent. . Tenn. 's 'one overail program 
goal ..was "to improve the instructional pyogram", with priorities spe^lled 
out, to wit: *;(1) to eqiiip ^^w -school faqilities with basic materials 
and ecfuipment to support ' instructional programs , (2) to acquire materials 
to help meet instructional needs in reading, aiid (3), to, improve teacher 
in-service frog]?gms thi*btxgh the use . of educational television for* specif i- . 
cally developed^^ograms, ^e.g. , "Teacher-Made .Mafe5?iaJLs" and "The Use^of 
Learning Centers". 

.Ala# contiiiued its priorities in : t|ie fields of mathematics and readying, V' 
with other areas to be treated as local districts established needs> ;, 
.Fla».*s chief ^priority lay in strengthening the basic skills of English, 
re^f^lxigrand mathematics, and Va, had a related goal of suppprtirig curriculum 
change to increase the effectiveness of all. academic learning with par- 
tlctllar emphasis on reading and mathematic* skills. 

Miss. 's thrust was two-fold": /tl^) to develop teacher competency, and 
(2) tQ/^iquire special , equipment and materials for 'programs in individualized 
instruction,, nongraded schools and new curricula. Va. bad as a goal the 
acquisition of equipment and materials to tjjf utilized by the greatest 
number of students. u ^ / ^ . 

W. Va. which cited the gemeral objectives of improving State: supervisory 
services and ^strengthening instruction in the subject areas then related 
these -broadly expressed goaJJ^ to three subcategories : ' 



Personnel: > ' / : " . ' ' 

Promote in-serwice programs to increase teacher competencies-. 

» ■ . . ■ . ' , ■ . ■■ ■ . ■ . • ^ , 

•4 " ■ '.' "* ' ■ ■ 

Continue to enlist tife services of Sfate and local personnel 

in guidance, cou^seling^,. testing, instructional materials, 
publications, research, regional coordination of educational 
services, and personnel pi^ep^ra^on in ther pursuit^ of .-improved 
education in .^th^ State. ; * 

Curriculum: . • '. .-// y ' i ' V ^ " , . . 

^ . * •» •■ , . . 

• Encourage and stimulate local school districts to take an 
active part in upgrading the instructional programs . 

. Develop, revise, and upgrade curriculum- materials suitable 
for ;the needs and abii^tiels' of all students . * 

Eiicouragc- the introduction of newly developed and proven 



programs, - 



» 



. Promote local educational agency use*^of State educational 
^ agency. . . 



Equipment, mate)?^als, and facilities 

. Assist in the acquisition of classroom equipment and ^ 
, materials for students and teachers. , . 

. Assist local educrati9nal agencies in strengthening ^ 
^ . and improving educational jfaciliti-es to meet estab- • . 
' lished minimpi standards.^ *.v^T% ■ ' 

The Mid-Contipent reported some .ckrefully thotight-out godls and priorities 
wijtrh some States refei?ring to broad curriculum and instructional needs, 
■others pinpointing two or three areas to be emphasized, and yet> others 
being Ijoth specific and general at the same time, as was Tex. Taking 
the critical subject areas separately, as with mathematics, or as a group, 
as with history, geography, civics, and economics; it spelled oi:|^^a set of 
goals for each. Naturally, with so-, many areas covered, these goals 
touched many different facets of the NDEA title II program such as the 
provision of materials, the promotion of individualized instruction, ^ 
encouragement of the Right to Read program, providing of experience in 
multicultTiral education, and the conduct of in-service education. 

The usefulness of NDEA. title III in facilitating individual instruction, 
program enrichment, and organizational ability was cited in Utah, which 
would use title III 'funding for the ' riecessary^^uipment , and materials. 
Ark. had a similar "g6al, "to -increase^the effectiveness -of instruction 
through the provision 'of equipment" , arid gave rpriority attention. to pro- 
^gram improvement in curriculum areas of mathematics, science, social 
studies, and modern foreign languages. . 

Okla. ' s program goals, to be made poss^ible through NDEA title II funding,, 
included these: , ^ 

• To provide students and teachers a wide range of media to 
promote .the teaching-learning process 



To increase the. student opportunity to scientific discovery 
through science .laboratory experiences - 

To . increase the utilization 6f audiovisu^ matera?als^ in th6 
teaching-learning process' 

To promote the -concept of independent study and /use of the 
media center " . 

To make the media center the 'heart' of the ciirriculum' 

To increase the quantity oV equipment in an- effort to bring ; ■ 
local schools nearer to national media standards ' 

• . *^ ■ ^ ■ ■ ■• ■ ■ - ■ - ^ 

To provide resources with more breadth and depth in order t.ol 
widen cultural horizons and learning opportunitiles of educa- 
tionally deprived pupils^. . . 1 " ' 
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the Unwr Midwest came NDEA title III program goals stressing 
^imineby.emen^Bf instructional techniques, an increasing knowledge ^f.. 
the use of educational technology, and the promotion of individua^jfed 
instruction. Prioritises included the always pijescribed reading improve- 
ment, but also some others not frAiuei/tly mentioned',^ . Kan*; , which 
'pl^es stress on its industrial education program, -and in the past tied 
it'lii^wtth;^ edujcation^: in fiscal year '1975,br(5adened the field to 

stxggeirt pro^ectj^. that woul^ teacn saftey ^ as geared to shopwork, using^ 
State guidelines'''^3i^s«iachine-iguard anrf eye protection. Two "goals 
from N. Dak. are-closely-J^elated to teacher in-service programs: (1)' 
to provide opportunities for 1^ to know and employ^ 

the "latest developments in educational technology, and (2) to improve ^ 
instruction through in-service and workshop prog:pams. 111.- also^ 
established a goal for instruction improvement, pIiiSK^^n. increased use' 
of individualized instructioii. r... 



Wisc., which in the past .has set up program goals, but not priorities-, - 
in fiscal year 1975 established priorities for its^ NDEA title III pro- 
gram. In its own words: ■. 

During the time^that the NDEA title III program has been in " 
existenceit has become evident that the expenditure of Federal / 
funds could have greater. impact if it were devoted to meeting p 
established priorities. For the first tiine i* fiscal year 
1975 those priorities were clearly stated. and made available 
to personnel from local educational agencies who worked with 
the NDEA title III. staff in meeting program goals. The prior- 
itiesgpstablished are:" 



Curricular, instructional improvement: 

Developing new approaches to subject hiatter.. 



Redesignipg existing curriculum. 

-^plementing new program. ^ ^ , 

Broadening and supplementing existing curric^um^ 

. Identifying appropriate curriculum for special 
target populations. 

Curricular. delivery system . 

■ ■ . \. 
Providing means for individualized instruction. 

Establishing instructional learning centers in 
specific subject areas utilizing educational 
television (broadcast via new state network - 
closed circuit). 

Providing computer assisted/managed instruction. 
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Interdisciplinary and miiltidisciplinarycburs 

linplenenting instruction in: ' ' • 

V Environmental' education 

Career education 

Human relations • ' 

Metrication ^ 
Div^sif ication of materials • ■ ^ ^ 

. Providing multiple kinds of learning materials 
^eveloping and using lecal resources " 

' ■ ■ ' > , 

Fiscal year 1975 goals '^and priorities among States in th^ Far West^ 
ranained relatively unchanged from the previous year. Calif, continued 
emphasis on programs in ^ifvly childhood education, special education, 
bilii^gual education, an^basic skills development. In Ariz., where 
first priority was for itocal educational agencies which had never before 
participated in tTie program, • local educational agencies were encouraged 
to<>rank their own priorities based on the needs of students^ within their 
districts." A continuing goal was to provide professional material* for 
use of media personnel and classroom teachers. ^ ^ 

Alaska's goals for the most part were concerned with/the provision of 
adequate and appropriate quality materials, that would- erikble schools at 
all levels to' expand . exis'ting or initiate special curriculum jprograms in . 
the fields of English ap^.. social s'tudies, in reading and biology, and 
encourage independent ^ttrdy.;» . ' . 

^ '■ J-' ■ ' 

Finally , in Hawaii , -St'ate Tprogram goals were identical with NDEA title 
in 's goals in the are^^of (1) developing basic skills for learning 
and communicating effectively with others, and (2) developing independence 
in learning. 



6/ AdHIEVKMENT OF PROGRAM GOALS ' .. 

The subcess or failure of a program designed as in NDEA title III depends 
on the attainment, or relative degree of attainment, of the -goals estab- 
lished by the individual States. In some cases, measurement was by formal •. 
evaluation, some programs could be rated statistically, but most programs 
had to be judged subjectively' through on-sitQ visits to monitor certain 
projects or through an assessment made by subject area specialists. An 
overall picture points to a fair degree of accomplishment , allowing for # 
ceartalinL limitations . • ' 

- " r ^, ■ >^ ■ / y. 

^ In the Northeast, Conn, met with mixed success in a godlto bring more of 
its rural districts into the pj'ogram in fiscal' year 1975 it accomplished 
this for a* total of 7*7>:such districts, Sut qualified its success by pointing 
up' the fact t pat limited budgeting resulted in thinly spread quantity 
acquisitions.' I . . ■ ' " ^. 

An area of success for most States was in that of providing supervisory and 
related services'. .DeiV^s supervisory staff continued with sSmmer work-, 
shops in the areas of S^eer education, reading, thei.^etri6 systrem, and ^ 
human relations. A State-side in-service, Education Day delth witW 'contem- 
• porary topics and iS9\ies, and tjixe develogment of instructional units and " . 
curriculum guides provided significant services to the educational prograrh. 
In Vt. educa^on consultants conducted special sessiojas on improvement ' ^ 
anijl strengthening of the instructional program, providing information and • 
a<yrice on curriculum enrichment through the use o^ supplemental' ;naterials ^ 
ana /equipment. , * * 

N.H.'s seven subject area specialists each made a minimum of 25 visits to 
local school districts , in connection with NDEA title lit projects and 
carried out additional functions in this area of in-service trdfining. The 
consultant in reading and English i in cooperation with the' -Right to Read 
Director, conducted in-service training, sessions at N.H.'s28 local Right 
to Read ' Centers. / . ■ / ^ ^ 

Partia^l succesis was attained in Maine, in^^Wpking to upgrade prog!rams in / j 
readings civics, science,, and English composition — areas of pr-ibrity as 
a needs assessment demonstrated. It-reported that "little was done in 
civics or writing, [but] reading affi science [claimed] the lion's share 
of NDEA title III. projects".* Several States expressed approval at the 
quality of .the project application that had been made — - in Mass; almost- 
100 percent, of the funde'd proposals relat-edAito the educational priorities' 
established by -the ' State 'department of E^tS&atic^ ^.J^^* made particular ^ 
note of the improvement ">nade in program propc^ls devised, by the local 
districts./ \ " - ■ ^ ]J ' 

States in the Southeast met with relative success in achieving program 
goals relating tg innovation in curriculum and ''instruction, in provision 
of equipment, and with in-service- training and supervisory services. Va. , 



which had a goal to support curriculum changes in allj^academic subjects 
with special emphasis in reading and mathematics, reported satisfaction 
in expending NDEA funds in this proportion: 28 percent for English arid 
reading projects, 1^ percent for the social sciences, 13 percent for * 
mathematics, and 38 percent for the natural sciences. In Ala., social 
studies specialists have been revising a course of study which ; includes . 
^ 8th grade emphasis on law focused education. Projects in drug education 
were interdisciplinary in nature combining at; study in science and .the. 
social sciences. In another area, the art s^ and hiunanities program has been 
upgraded by. a summer State-wide conference attracting key tieachers and 
superyisbrs from throughout the» State. " ^ 

t(. Va. had a goal of upgrading curriculiim. materials,- in which it felt it 
was successful. Special opportunities were provided for edxjcators to meet 
and review materials ,\|^i^^-4qu^^^ and supplements were prepared and 

.distributed^by State. eHubational agencies' program specialists and State 
Advisory groups. Md. and Tenn. noted ckchievement in similar goals, of ^ ; 
.providing better quality Instruct'ional materials and equipment in fiscal 
year; 1975 — in Md., the State Department of E'ducatibn provided direct 
guidance in selection and use and furnished consultation on a continuing 
'basis. - Tenn. wa^ not able to equip all its new facilities as it had 
hop^d,''but did approve, projects for listening centers, science laboratories, 
■ and multimedia kits. Through the NDEA title fears, Fla. which has con- 
tinued steadfast in its goal of .making suitable equipment and materia:" 
available for dll the critical subject areas, has greatly -increasedyits 
holdings, software and hardware, print and nonprint alike. 

From 'Mid- Contaneiit States came optimistic reports of achievement , wit ^ 
onlj/one rather tnij or dissent. N. Mex. reported; "D^je to limited staff i^ 

^ the program goals were not fully attained. ^Jhe program specialist resided 

' knd Vew pecsonnel' were not Tiired and trained in time to ful-ly accomplish 
all progrlk^goals!^ . Okla. '.also described^^the insufficiency funding^ as 4 
well as lateness and uncertainty but went on to list some encouraging \ 

•goals aclrjfevement at the local Ifevel, such as "utlization of the newer ^ 
techijoLog/, addition^ of new programs'and materials, purchase of essential 
science-^iquipment andl enrichment of prografns". * • ^ 

> ■ ■ - « 

' Throughout their reports*, States* have been interested not in acquisitions 
solely, but have expressed comn\endable concern for the proper^ ilse of. these 
acquisitions. Idaho had,. as a majo:ir goal "to plan for acquisition ofjequip- 
ment and materials which will best suit the needs of jthe teacher in gaining '> 
and the Reamer in learning". Success was achieved ^ the State/ edj/cational ■ 
agency in preparing exhibits of nfew and recommended mciterials and equipment 
for teacher revSfew, and by the Federal programs s^aftf in group an<i. individual 
porilferences and in consultations re: remodeling ,aAd;^or building 'facilities^. 



^._k. , also' focusing on materials and equipment, reported ^area. supervisors^ 
as indicating; "there is evidence of cuijriculum iri^rovement in those ^- 
designated areas [metric education and reading imfipovemant]-, muph -:bf which 
can be directly attributed, to*impetus* from title lll^^k. ^ The primary 
focus of the program is *placed on the acquisition or^aterials and equip- . 
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Tex., whic]Lhad reported series of goals set for each of •the subject areas, 
indicated that many q^f these had been successfully met. For instance, 
jnathematics goals were met by putting into operation a number of mathematics - 
laboratories, by introducing to the studerfts a form\)f math technology 
through the use of minicomputers in the classroom;, anil by' weaving career 
mathem^^tics akills iiyto the entire program. In-s^frviceS(orkshops^were 
especially valu^tfcie in the social-^studies program, emphasising teaching • 
^ methods, curricxi^um planning and implementation ,\and materials selection. 
In the finelarts ,, new 'and innovative a^iirses were developed and disseminated 
and workshops were conducted in all -tHe fine arts areas, ^ine^arts com-, 
ponents were developed for the bilingual, care^ education and' humanities % 
-programs.. . > „ ^ . 



Among States in the Upper Midwest, Jll. reported some Success in ericouraginp' 
local educational agencies to individualized instruction. Fifteen work- 
-shops were conducted, each attended by more than 100 teachers and administra- 
tors, and 'as a result many schools used MDEA title III funds to pxirchase 
'materials and equipment to ^ begin or continue individualized programs. 111*, 
-worked towards another goal, "to improve instruction". Progress was made 
though efforts of ctH^Ticulum Ifecialists * who averagfed two days per week 
proViding consultative services and conducting workshops in curriculum 
revision and teaching techniques. * / . . ^ . 

Kan. " was not' so sanguine in its appraisal of goals realization. "To improve 
supervisory services"- was rated "no progress", because of a staff reduction. , 
"To improve instruction", however, met with modjerate success, aided *and 
abetted by the publicatio;i of guides in the Ehgli^ language arts, socia^l 
studies, ^nd economic /consumer education, and. "curriculum libraries" main- . 
tained by curriculum specialists. \Even the acquisitions goal was difficiilt: • 
to meet because of many factors, anda*nuirib^r of requested materials were 
late in arriving- ' , ^ . • " . - 



m Dak. was .a* State that u^ed NDEA-'title III^ ^unds for minor^ remodeling, 
.and staff worked with Ipc^L architects 'and schebl personnel in making 
necessary plans, ♦Wise, scored well in^the area^ of improvement of instruction, 
supe^isory services and in-servicW training , reporting vtfeat eight new. 
curriculum gtlides had been developed:,' ^some of them for introductory m|ni- 
cours^Sii ' One-hundred and-'eight-foui^eacher workshops were held, x^ich 'was 
an actual gain over the 160 included in original plans/ Speci|J.ists .par- . ^ 
ticipated in evaluating 233 NDEA title III special projeqt4, ana. a Sta*te- • 
wide assessment was continued *in the areas of in^hematics, reading, science, 
. and the. social studies. - ' -5 ' 

'From Alaska and Calif, came some figures to attest to program goals achieve-' 
ment — Calif., cited 283 projects succesaSully funded iri fiscal 'year 1975 ' ' 
with 25 percent of all local educational agbn^ies supplementing and enriching 
their instructional programs with new equipment and materials. Alaska, one 
^ 'of 'Whose goals^as to strengthen individualized instruction, funded 16, pro- 
"-sheets .ijj>^^^ 1975 in the fields of reading, mathematics, and th^-^ 

^ \ .sd eiay^tmies- w^lich supplies -the materials and equipment to make that kind 
of in^i^ucir^on a reality. ^, ^ * 



7. . IMPLEMENTATION OF GOALS 'IN NDEA III PROJECTS _ ' . *• . ' 

Extoplary projects funded by NDEA title III 'in i^iscal year 1975 were many 
and varied in technique, in innovation, and in method, and covered the 
wh0le broad spectrum of the 12 critical subject areas. They included minor 
'remodeling, as in the Briarcliff Piiblic Schools in New York State,^wl)ere' 
••Sound deadened alcoves with starkly unadorned walls" were .created to md^t/ 
the needs €f the learning disabled with Weak organizational skills and easy 
distract ib^ity and, as in a consolidated -scihopl in the Northeast thai; used 
NDEA title II funds to provide for the remodeling and equipping of tWo 
/•released space" rooms into 4n adeiquate' junior high science laboratory. 
Projects ranged from the purchase of single tape recorder f.or an oral/aural 
language experience in a two-room, rural 'school to the Installation of a 
.complex computer terminal system in a large city high school. .They intro- ' 
duced p/er tutoring, independent study small/large group instructions* and 
indivic|(ialized technqiues. , . ; - . ^ '■ " i 

From States in the Northeast came reports of a civic* projecTTtn the "Indian 
River Scliool District in. Del. Audiovisual materials were used to develop 
problem solving skills among teenagers who had igen more aware. of their • ^ 
rights anci privileges than of th'^r fesponsib^^^ in today's society. ^ 
The project itself was on the law-making proce^^^md provided opportunitie 
for students' to examine, react" t©,*' make-, judgments , observe lav\ procedures*, 
and develop thep own value judgments. An excerpt from the project ' . 
description affoi^ds^Jjjsight into this exemplary program: 

■ ^ . * r 

As an integral part of ^jth.e instructional activities, the students 
examined the historical development of the law-making system via 
transparencies, charts, .graphs, related films, and printed data to 
arrive ultimately at vaiid generalizations such as: Some system 
for regulating behavior is necessary to enable people to/live ' 
' together in society. Numerous situations were simulated to pro- 
vide student^ with role-playing experiences so that they could 
examine step-by-step procedures skill:^ fcir^pVoblem solving, ^ ^ 
■ They' viewed related films, read or Wrd stories,- and participated 
in actual simulations to develop' a jic/sitiye -attitude- toyyard *the 
ISiw and become- less apt to conflict ywith the law. Stitdents also 
examined the law-making prpcess by/rollowing ^probleiris from tHl^" 
- on-site situation to the making of a law' suitable for controlling 
the situation. Field trips to various' governmenta^l lau-^making 
bodies in sessioflTor simulated on-site (citizen involvemeni: in 
the law-making process generally insures citizen commitments^ 
to fulfilling the law) ^were scheduled. THere^was also^^ovision ^ 
for the use of actual loc'a, state, or national -^ituaycions.^ 
reported in- local area newspapers and national neyrs magazines ^ 
for student inquiry and judgmental response. 



An iigtterdiaciplinaury approach. . to the study of colonial living furnished 
students in^ Mass. jiinior high, school with opportunities to understand 
the day-to-(aaiy problems and. occupations of^ early Americans:* Crafts ^ 
projects in quilting, spinning, and weaving taught boys and, girls ^like ' r" 
an appreciation of the time re^iuired in providing everyday necessities, and'- 
alTOcUV- appreciation for what had been formerly considered .f"wom^n's work''. 
A spin-off from this project wasj the sending of these junior high school 
yoxmgsters to elementary clai^srooms wherte younger children were introduced ^ 
to some of America's early curts and crafts. * . ' ' 

Another* Mass, jxmior high school used NDEA^ title III funds -Gb "design, 
install aoid evaluate" a solar energy cpliector to \:onserve energy use at the 
school. L^cal newspapers alerted the community to benefits to be derived 
from this- source 'of energy, and nonschool personnel such as electricians • a 
and plumbers helped, in the installation. Inte2?-city and inter-departmental 
participation and cooperation set examples for further consideration and- ' 
development of solar energy withi^n th'e city, and resulted in bringing to- 
getheijj^^teachers of science, and industt^ial 'arts in a ci<y-wide sciejice ■ 
meeting for the firist time in 19 yeal?s. . ' 

Several industrial arts projects were implemented in.N.H.', where at 
Timb'erlane- High School NDi;A title Ill 'funds were useci 'to purc hase a vertical 
milling machine, the use oi which provides students* witl\ courjse enrichment - 
and . insight into, the n^etal processing. Industry . Because of the purchase of 
indurftri^l arts .equipment with matching funds,- students at Kingswood 
Regional High School. now have a course, ' "Introduction to Electronics 
and Plastics Technology",j^nd at Pittsfield the program has expanded to . 
include teaching in Bench Metalwork and Advanced Metal Design and Structiire. 

In South Portland High School in Maine, a mathematics pro jeo^^as he^en 
preparing students for the computerized world in which we li've, and in 
addition 'inti?oduces them to career opportunities in the field: 

■ South 'Portland High School,: one of the largest high schools in 
* the State, has long /been' a leader in 'student use of computers. 
Through a math project, the high school procured three "DEC writer v • 
terminals and two CRT alf)hanumeric . terjni^als (all digital equip- 
ment). As a result of the project, all high school algebra - ' , 
studnets have received instructicfn^ in computer programming and . ^ 
have*» had' available a minimiim of' two hours of terminal time;\* • 
• there has been an increase of' 60 ^percent in computer terminal ' > . 
time available to students. The high schpdl algebra c\arriculum , 
now requires j^omputer instruction and other computer programming - * 
courses hayie Deen added. -&ccprding to school officials, the • • ^ 
chief benefits of the project were, as^follows : "With the power. ^* 
/ / ' 'of th^ new computer ^s well as additional -terminarls. South 

Portland students have been able to get haJids-on opporjnanities J 
.for career planning* and initial skill development". w 'T 
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Intarmediata science was the focus of project in Caria^fofiarie Central^* 
.^School District, a small and somewhat-remote city in N.Y. , whish sought 
curriculum revision through the introlduction of a laboratory approach ' ■ 

to science: ^ • . ^ 

What is an established, commonplace part of the curriculum 
in many schools, therefore,^ approached the level of innova- 
tion in an economically depressed setting, where abandoned 
^ ' vooden typewriter tables served as laboratory desks,' and . 

^ where one film loop projector s€y?ved the entire science r ' r . 

department. Available local resources were annually depleted 
in suppljf'ing basic items, so that major funding to su]^port a 
: clearly defined need must have come from without. The district 
• expressed confidence tha^: it possessed the expertise but 

lacked the necessary resoiirces. . NDI^A title III was able to 
pjHDvide proper laboratory tables, audiovisual equipment -and 
-sto^.age cabinets,' and the extension* of electrical and -gas- lines 
'.witl^in the facility. % , ^ . . • 

■ •* ° /I - . ■ 

^ Improved material resources have enabled' a- significantly more 
.diverse and individualized program. Based on broaj^.ISCS 
(Interme(^iate Science Curriculum Study) outlines, the new 
"■^ program emphasi-zes critical^ thinking skills and encdurag^es 

independent study attitudes as students irtteract with self- ■•^ \ " 
instructional materials within the framew6pk of * appropriate 
laboratory experiences. j ^ 

* • - • ^ A» . ^ 

This modest, unassumiTig proposal, with needs so clearly - 
defined, seems to embody much of the primary reason '.for>^he 
existence of the Federal program which was able to lend \ ' 
assistance. " * , , 

. ■' ■ ^ ■ ".«*•' 

\ A majority of projetf^ implemented in the Southeastern States were concerned' 
with th^ sciences, industrial* «rts , and reading and the language arts. Many 
, relied heavily on the f^Jting teut of laboratories and classrooms with aucfio- 
ytsuaX,^<^^ instance, described projects in spveral of its 

"cotmti^s that provided hardware that could be used f or ^ny or all disciplines. 
^I>Cati:pll Coiiity wound' up the last phase oft a- five-year plan for the purchase 
^ ,.p^!^quipment to support teacher / student-made mali^rials. \ In fiscal year - 
■ %g74, camera equipment and visual-niak'ers were purchased for all schools in \ 
" the sysl;em; this year tape recorders were provided to assist, in automatic ^ 
prggrammdng of alides. Calvert County, for a project to imprpvej^fhstruction'; 
in reading through- the developmei&yOf^v«?rk recognition skills, comprehension 
amd'fee^-selection, equipped l;istenirfg^ centers with headrih^ites arid filmstrip/. 
Gassette;^rojectors. * ,7 



.iif^C.^i stild plagued with low scores in the basic skills .(reading and mathe- 



. _^!tiGs) , -described several project;? to/improve that situation. This was 
^""•^d^vbe done by the provision in- some schools of hardware that would provide 



oral and visual wexperiences", and in others, by. books to* supplement the 
basal reading materials previpusly" used. One school, where 30 percent <pf 
all first graders had been heXd .baclc. for on^ year, was^^Uj^lied with 
equ ipm eiyt 't hat could reproduce many and varied kinds of ^supplementary 
materials. In Lexington County, projectors,- tape recorders, .cassettes and 
filmstrips were provided ^o increase motivation and a. desire to read* 

Instruction in 'th^ metric system, as one phase ^of mathematics programs, 
'continued ^ in N.C. which enjoined students to "think metric" and designed 
and provided kits for assJstance. In "W. Va. several projects -involving' •/ 
mathematics were reported^ one of which pj?ovided lea:pning packets for the- 
mentally retarded, >and for the gifted, electronic calculators 'and metric 
system learning m^terialsw " . " ^ : ' 

Several Mid-Continent States reported projects for remodeling space to ^ 
" provide vindiistrial arts facilities, and a nujnber involved expansion dr 
impi^ovement of "stfience laboratories. "At Blytheville Junion High Scfiool 
in Ark., a* preliminary evaluation of the ciirricul\im offerings prior to ^. 
applying . for -admittance to the North' Central Association' of Schools and , 
Colleges (NCA), indicated that the school' s. science program was deficien'^, 
as were laboratory and classroom materic^ls and .equipment . An NDEA title- 
ill project provided the necessary equi^Bhent, enabling the school to meet 
' NCA requirements, but [even more importantly] provided resources for/ 
students to see science demonstrations and participate in laboratory ■ 
experiments. V ^ ^ ^ 

"Environmental and ecological j^udies continue to conmiand a fair sh^re. /of \ 

jNDEA title III funding. N. Mex. reported the creation of a unit in. the 
/field 'study of ecology, designed to foster in students an under stanaing 

and recognition o? man's relationship to his natural environment An ^' 
f imaginative, and at the same time, pragm^ic , project originated with ' 

3uhl 'School District ;^^12' ia Idaho in the area of environmental science. 

In its own words.: ' . .* " ^ * 

^ , Buhl ' School District #412 utiliz^d^title; 11^, NDEA 'fundg to ' ^ 
' purchase a camera 'to help achieve ^the objecr^es, of an environ- 
mental science project. "The District had previously < purchased, 
-a uO.acre site whicl^^^^^fetfaineci an area td be set aside for u^e \ : 
as an environmental outdoor classroom. A committee of ^ teachers, - , 
adminijstrators* ^nd community leaders were appointed to develop, 
implemeht, and evalua^te the program. A complete array of- video ^ 
> and 'audio equipment was deemed essenti^*in developing and evalua- 
ting this program. The". District assume'd the largest responsibility 
to provide the necessary funds. Some of -the activities of ' the 
> program included units or solid waste* disposal, flood plain - , , 
zoning and air pollution. . The video equipment is being used to 
^ take the pictures, develop slides, vic^eo tapes, film' loops, etc. 
They will be u^ed in teaching, youiiger 4|tudOTts and in in-service 



programs for teachers. T-he video- an4 -aiiiiio majeri^ls will" also 
be used to pilot '^informaf ion foi;:other; schools pian)[iing outdoor 
enviroianental science pj'ogrSms. * • '• ^ ^ 
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From the Upper Mi(lwest illustt»ative- pro;]ects. covered remedial efferts , 
in the basics' and introductibn to the, irtet:^ic ^system, but, alsa went^on 
to greener fields in the fine arts, modern foreign language , ethinic 
studies, and electronic telecommunications. Wise, prefaced prpject 
descriptions^ witli a few figures: school/districts submitted 233 pro- 
ject applications f^c^r NDEA title III funds, 117 of flu.ch werg^ given ^ ^' 
,grant approval, .Six selected projects were abstroct^ to illustrate^ /, 
the characteristics of the^ overall State program. They-were in a ♦ r 
variety of^ areas: (1)' computer^ enriched instruction, (2) environinenta4. 
studies, (3) Indiin art and cultural heritage, English'-reading, 
(5) jjidividualized science, and (6) super band-cable television. ... 

vMidh.- funded a project that made -possible the\xchange anJ interchange 
of information and instruction among seven different educatipnal in^ti- 
tut^onus.— it originates with t^e Lenawee Intermediate School District* 
and, is titled, "Bi-Directional Electronic Communications". 

The telecommupa^cations project was coaxial cable in a bi- • ^ 
directional W:wo-way) mode to ^connect seven' different 
educational institutions' vrtiich offer educational ciirrioulums 
ranging from prekindergarten through post-gradutate- levels to 
virtually all age group^ r'TThis allows individuals at 'any ^ ' • 
connected institution to exchange instruction wi-^h individuals ^ 

' .at any 6th er connected instituti« >or series of institutions. 
simultaneously. It also allows, any computer terminal at any • • 
iRstit^ition to interact simultan^jp^sly with/ the ^ ffe^^lett- ^ i^- 
^ Packard Access 2d00' computer at the Lenawee County^ Vocational . ^ 

^ 'Technical Center, and that vail these transactions can. take, !. ' * 
place on this single' coaxial cable* ' , 2' , 

This 'system has a current length of nearly. 2d miles. The 

cable "accommodites the modesi of audi'p i vid«o,--and ^digital ' ' 

singals equally well , and^iV currentlf' grfeing Jsed ip all ' ;5 . 

these modes. The educational- institu'^ior^ conneetejd are: - ^' 

Adrian College . " • 



Adrian -Public. Schools . /. 

Lenawfee^^tivberm^diate School, District ^s yocatibn^v " ^ \ 
Technical^ Center and Lenawee Institute ' ' ' , ' " \ 

Michigan '.s Adrian Training, School . , 4. . 



" St\ Joseph*s Academy • 
Siena Heights Qollege 
Sand 'Creek Community' Schopls 



A high school foreign; langucige program wa^ enhanced in Waukegan, 111. • 
with -the ^installation- of -an. electronics classrcrt^ni^fiin'ded by.NDEA 
title Ilf* The system affords cap^ci-^ for 18 learners,, of Spanish;, . • 
Fijcnch, and German to listen simultaneously to various recorde^_; 
"material including, the voices of native speakers cultural .pr3?wj|tati^ 
and .liter airy selections. An. added- advantage is that* this sai^j^^j^Uafc 
is used by teachers of di^ama, speech, music, social studies^ and-reOTcng, 
and is a part of . the school's individualized instruction program. 

Froin-.ColumbiSi, Kq,' came, a ,]5rief description of an unusual bit of equipment 

'•^hat C^ft hp TiRPd in gPVP-nal diffe-npnt kinds of classics: , . ./ 

The Colxinibia 4is"t*ict, as part of its* project , included, three ^ 
"Resusci Annie"-inanikins for cardiopuimonary- resuscitation training. " 
To quote.the district "Resuspi Annies will be used in .the 7th ^ 
'■. grad^ life -science to teach* rescue breathiig and 10th .^ade 
'* biology, hfealth, hiiman anatdmy/physidlogy classes ■ to 't 
^ -cepts dealing ^ith the r inspiratory system and <iirculatory system 

" and cardiopulmonary Wsuscitation'*, ! ^ • . . 

- ■- /* • ■ .'■ - ■ . ■ " ' . ■ , ^ • 

■■ : ^ f ■ \ 

Western States described a^yariety of projects illustrative ^of -the effects ^ 
of the Nf)EA title. 111. prog]?^, including the establishrnent atid fitting put 
of media centers to 'help thpse'with learning disabilities, indust:rial ■ 
arts -studies with ;^n -individualized' approach, reading cliBrics, English 
r^me'diationj/tnusic appreciation and performance^, and not unexpectedly^, 
inetijic and career^ education/. The State of Wa^h^. told of projects 
appi^OTTed during figcai.'year 1975 especially encouraging .were the - 
thoughtful and unique prbgrams ■ developed by . small school districtfe'*^. ^'-^ ' ^ 
listing iof se verai- ^pr o j ects from -Ariz.- provides insight into the. nafure , 
-and range "of many exemplary programs: (1) mathematics and science manuals, 
(21. cpmmOnicatibns and mass media ^ ,(3) media .centej?s , (H) mathematics >^ , 
cori^'ters, (5> systems -approacli. to film use, (6) listening consoles for 
rem^ediation^ make-up 'and riesearch, an& C7) metric education. Haines, in ^ 
.Alaska, used ND^A title /III funds to'' Muip a career education center for 
"children in grades K-8^which , allowed tllem to 'perform and view themselves ^ 
■ in various career roles.' Hawaii-* continued /prjj^^ts... emphasizing team- 
teaching, hongraded "pef^son-centered" curriciTlaV and independetit learning,, 
all made 'possible through- the use of overheatj^ projectors ,^ cassette tape ^ 
rec(Drder's, ..tapes , film loops, ^nd ot|ier mul^timedia^. , - ?-^'^ i' 

^ Reading; pirbgrams continued to '^a^ijj] the limelight, ilj many Staftes, with,^ • 
Pen4iet6nV Or eg. . support i^'g with: 'bpth local and Federal, monies it« high -^^ . 
priority, . on-going' Right *tJO ?e^d^ p^fjoject , *and the Oc^an View. School Msprict 
at Huntington Beach, Caiif. .reporting J'mifii-deveJtop^^J^gLl reading' clinibs'V . 

.This latt 637. project Unlisted' ^he assistance of loca#^coliege education 
•televisiofi perso'iinel- in the use' of videQ\;tape recording_^';^'e.quipment and . 
audiovisual mat et>ials. In addition teethe VTR equipment^thejgjjro j ect ■ 
Utilized filnistrip prpj'ectprs, ^contrdlled reade2?'s, _ " equip- ■ 

mient, and other . deyipes and materials . ^ This particular '^program was;- 
evaluated and^ rated 80 perqfent effectivtfvin^ losses ; . 

'among target children in grades 2*^ S, anu 4. - ^ : 4;^ ' ^ 



8.. CUMULATIVE IMPACT OF A III ON EDUCATION 




Seventeifn years of NDEA title- III have indeed .left their j^dc^ffn educatian," 
'but mostly, plus — at all* levels , in. all- sub|JHHte 

of the co\mti^. What was cited as a weakness ."one State-'^ .. - 
tiy a recognized source of ^strength" in another," as 'for inst^^ceV 
gjartching funds. A few States, saw it as a burd€^ placed^;.D'n . ' 
cts with limited. access* to resource^,. 'as an..excJLusiOTac^^ 
j^ntenti but in results). Others praised the matclftrig'ftma 
a strengthT^requiring schools at the local^ level- !^hink 
ieeds of their entire educational programs ; ' and -egtalA ' 
priorities for ttie spending of these funds. Pet»haps the grea1?est xmartimity* 
^in criticism wa^^ voiced, not tinexpectedly, in the uncertainty of thfe'lftm<irrig 
* from year to year , and its limited amoiints, ■ ^ ' -Jj 

■ ■ . • \ \ ^ ' ' ':r .. " ■ . ■ 

N. J. V for /instance, reported' that of its 600 school districts' oiily^ 9if were, 
funded by NPEA :title III arid that the financial impact was only .06 -percent 
of • Its annual. tot^l school expenditures. However, the blow was softened' 
by- a seijit^nce 'that followed, "In those school districts and those adminis- 
trati^^e jC)roje9t ,^reas where funds weje spent, tJ^e impact was significant". 
NCH. approved- Hif matching local dollars with- Federal dollars, seeing as a . 
result a "mor^e cajc^illy directed program". And of course many States 
instituted^ yariabL^Knatching to help poorer districts benefit from the , . 
program. ^ , •' 

» ■ * ' 

An absence of "red tkpe", or at least an absence of vis-a-vis similar programs 
endeared NDEA title III to many of the Northeastern States, as did the. _ 

.concomitant belief it of allowing, local district's to determine where and^iji 
what manner the . funds were tp'be spent .v The program was thought ^^o have 

.provided an equalization of opportunity fcr. quality education, in providihg . 
new and updated materials arid equipment, which resulted in new and updatfedv 
cxirricula and 'instructional methods.' Difficult as it is to single oUt^^fi';', 
area "of greatest measureable improvement", msmy States might go alojjg with 
R.I. which fielt that progress .iri reading and arithmetic, followed by ;rfcha'\^ 

^made in science, had^^-been especially rewcurding. r ^ - 

"Regardless of the subject areas which might have been -chosen .for greatest ' 
^impact, all Nolrtheastem States; agreed tjiat the program had strengthened v 
diversification in methods of "teaching and learning',, had causedvlocal : ^.i 
icational agencies* to in^irease staff in order to augment new^ programs 
'id utilize new equi^pment, and had. increased awareness in hewer curriculum . .: 
-areas such as computer education, metric* education, career programs, and^^^ j 
programs 'in special edlucatibri'-fpr both the retarded arid 'thii gifted^ 

« States in the Southeast reporjted i^ variety of ^^improvements in thei2^' educa-. 

~t?cfta^ programs tHiat added up to NDEA titltf -lil cumulative impact.' In ' 
Hisg.^ it meantt, great increases in the . use of audiovisual materials .and f 
eqaipment-in introduction j including educational tele^isi^pri',.«5Lnd in^tbe 
numbers of instructional. materials in the elem^gntary schools. On, the. . • 



>6fcondary-. level, it meant a needed expansion in. the science curri|[^ym m , 
• '^dustrial arts , and the fine arts. Ala. felt that the program ^h^J^done' 

much at the local level to bring about a; general improvement dn the entire" ' 
afield of education, stating. that NDEA .title III is considered "thrbi;ghout 
the ^t ate 'as; being synonymous with programs for educational- improvement". - - ' 
6|. credited NDEA titie^ III in stimulating, ^d -partially funding, the 
establishing and equipping, of laboratories for science, for language arts, 
and for industrial 'arts. Ga. had its greatest concentration of projects 
.'in reading' i English, science, mathematics, and the social sciences. 

• ■ •• " . . 

M.C. using $6i| million $32 million NDEA title III and $32 million matching ■ 
funds) for the purchase of .instructional -materials and equipment over a 
period of.^several years, reported, I'Every school in this State has benefitted 
from this program".. *N.C. also reported favorable pairanents from local" 
educational agencies some of which follow:. * \ , 

The nonrestrictiveness of the program relative to. enrollment 

figures and academic programs, has made it one 'of the more worth* 

while Federal programs available. • . . ^ . . 

^ NDEA title ILIv has done more to raise the general level of . / - 

instruction than> any of the other Federal programs. . / * 

* • . ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ ' ■ 

Without the equipment provided through NDEA; :III, much, of our ' 
instructional program would be inoperable. 

rfDEA title III . has notivated our Board of Education to in- • - . 
■ -crease our "matching fijuids". from 

a four year period.. ' * . . - • 

■And fenn. conmieht?.<^ on a facet" that so 'many other States echoed in their ^ 
respective report sV^*=^"- the^^changeover from a textbool^-i^br^ient^d curriculimi 
. to one using a variety of media: '* ■ / 

The cumulative impact of NDEA title 111 pvev'^h&r years of 
: program operation has been tremendoiis. IJo^ schools in the 
, . • State ,hdve progiffe^ssed from priiAarily a textbook-oriented 

j ' program of in-strtiction. to one which is, designe4 to meet the 
I individual needs of students. A variety of laboratory type' . ^ - 

experiences' are b^ing provided for studelrits in thie curriculum / j 
- areas of. math , scie.nce and the ranguagej arts : In additi^ ^ / 

excellent collections of supplementary materials and/supportiye 'I 
t^iuipiqpnt );are available in most local school systemsl. . i 



'Mid-Continent $tates .were in agreement of tlfe'* positive rde^played. by ND|:A 
\ title ill in effecting change in teaching 'strategies by introducing the 
• newer educational technology wtQ participating s^chools. While they; were . 



. ' . , .... 

■if ■ ■ ■.'>, ■■.■■ ■ . .• 
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also in .acd^Srd §Q)eut the* defects of the program — largely late and . 
/ ^uncertaip -fundliig^ they expi^essA the belief that the bei\gfits far . ./ 
'ouTweighed the minor incbnyeniences^ V/yom. strongly support ed the 
matching funds concept, seeing ih it a means of improving the_cur- 
riculum arid .educa^^al program at the local level. Many of the^|p- 
"Sjfates also credited NDEA^ title III with strengthening their own 
goaJ.s programs>, as did Tex. in stating that* it "worked in accord with.- 
The. Tex. Goals for P&lic School Education". . « 

■ ' A - ■ . .■ ; , : * , : 

, "Change", WnnovatiSn", "individualized instruction", "access to materials 
^ and equipment" were wprds and phrase? repeated time and again in nar- ^ 
yative reports. ^ An excerpt from Okla. 's^ siimmary is typcial: - 

Local educational agencies in the State; have become more • . * 

aware of the value .of media because of the emphasis and 
existence of title III NDEA. Teachers and students have - * 

access to materials and equipinpnt that would otherwise not 
be available to thein^ The program in fiscal yfear 1975 either : ^ 
directly or' indirectly affected instructional opportxinities of 
-approximatel^ gSjS g ,lli; learner participants. If one were, to 
. " ' • multiply this /lumber by -the niimber of years that NDEA title 

111 has been providing funds,' one -woul^i .realize the pol?ential 
impact on' boys and girls in Okla. during this period. 

WeaJcnesses include jincertainty of funds, insufficient^ fundss^ 
purchasing restriction, lateness of funding and *q:he matching 
requirement. . , ^ p. , v 

Thel^tqhing ratio is 50 :50 in Okla: . *\ / . 

The overall effectiveness could be rated good f^om the stand- 
point of initiating chnage in instructional pattern^ and , 
'opportunities. New standards have resulted in more and better 
media in th^ majority 'of local educational agepciiSefS^n Okla. ; 



/The necessity of overall planning .local and Jg^alse^educatibnal agencies-- 
and the "need to , look ahead"^'in the wise us ie of Flindiijg was cited as a 
truly great contivibutidn of NDEA title Iir among'St^tes of th^ -Midyest.* 

"The program's depiands for. justification^ of pr&jectaf, needs asseSSmwi^^nd 
formulation of, goals and priori-pies resulted jiu finding andex'pibriijg-n^j*^ 
approaches . to teaching ^ in enhancing libraryj/jmedia programs, and in 
coord^ati^i^ efforts of educational personnels ,It was to the process of 
goals, formulation and needs assessment that Mich, addressed itself in • Y 
saying: ; \ . 1^. 

It is through this process that edyic«d.onal, impact is .made 
within the schoqls^of Mich.; fnd usang^ciileyement tests as 
.auri -indicator, it is a ^afe assumption tliat the l^EA title ^, ' : . 

III. program has'^been instrumental iA "enriching ''the education ■ . \ , 
• " of the children in Mich. * ' " , ' ' ^ \: 



An evolution of sorts in its NDEA title III' program was described bf 
Wisc.ii^ its attempt to detail the impact on its schools: 

NDEA. title III has undergone an evolution during its history 

in the*iState-of Wise. In the initial years the most obvious 

and immediate needs were met by providing matching funds for 
V -. laboratories and. large demonstrational equipment items as well 
as assisting in minor remodelihg in order to update facilities. 
However-, as the program continued, the need to provide for 
lm|)roved'instruct±on *long with the, acquisition of equipment 
- //and materials became" a high priority. In fiscal year 1975, only 
"^those projects that cotild attest^to making contributidns to 
.'■^ established local goals as well as to state goals and priorities „ • 
"fc* w«re considered for app royal. In all cases there was heavy 

I local staff '^d admlnisttative involvement that assured that the y ^ 
• Federal funds being ^used along with locals funds would haw the - * 
greatest possible*' chance to "enhance the local educaAonal* . 
system. In adtiition, the evaluative criteria used in approving 
'projects for f^l&ng were designed, to 'select projects primarily 
^ on the basis t)f^t3a;:i£j- Impact. Project evaluations for 

" fiscal y^ear 1974 a^aTwell as early indi<*p ions from projects 
-° /^funded In fiscal year 1973 verify that this impact has, in fact, 
-* . occurred. ■ >j ; ' ' ^ 

The fxmded" NDEA title IJi projects have- provided a signifi-cant 
' base for the subject area consultants to coAtinixe working on a 

State-wide basis fo» improved education. If should be noted 
' . that^i-or to NDEA title III tlie State of Wise, was not able" 
to provide""^^ubject area consultants to: assist school districts 
in iiqJiroving theix ptograms. Through the years that NDEA.'title . 
Ill has -been' in", existence the suTj^ect at^ consultants have 
- contiffUed to work" through a broad' spectrum of State educational V 
. agency activities directed toward 'bringing ipiproved instruction- 
• to the State. Without the NDEA title-IH program it is doubtj^ul; 
' that they would have-i:ontinu|*d to exist during a time when a^ 
■ ■ need to restrict State and loc^:}. 'budgets became more pressing. 

• .( " ., - , ~ ■ • " 

States, in the Far West:iie9ciribediliuni?lative impact in positive 'terms, for 
the 'ispst part, although Alaska Isafe it primarily benefitting the larger 
school (districts, with the smaliA^^nesf unable to mfeet the matching _ 
funds ilequi"rement aiid also usi»4-ll:^>oo understaff^ ttf developed a nto- • 
gram' Both Ariz." and Hawaii I^^SLtlP value in helping make avaiiabU. - 
newer media, materials and^equllfeeit , and in the caseVof Ariz.',' plaji^g 
a vital role in^ assistiang sohoolSj^o meet standar.ds set by t>e Alii€*dfean 
Library "Association and theE-4ssociation for Educational Communications 
Technology. cilifV creditt4l-NDEA title III with pifcylding and promoting 
new concepts, ideas and opppttunlties , manTof which found their way into, 
tfi^ RISE (Reform' o| intermediate and Secendary Edudttion) program. ^ 

• ■ " ■ ' * ' * ^ 
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9, LOANS TO PRIVATE NONPROFIT ELEMENTARY AND SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Under NDEA titJLe III, loans to private nonprofit, schools w^e -administered 
directlyby the U, S^. Off ice of Education. • 

*. During fiscal year 1975 f eight loans were made to elementally and secondary 
schools in five States and two in P.R. The total toount approved was 
$145 , 850.,^ More than 2,000 students benefitted from ttiese loans./ lit^e*^ 
distributrlon is shown in Table 7. 

Loans were made for the acquisition of equipment and . insisruc^ ^^gn al materials 
/ and for minor remodeling to strengthen instruction in the s'^B^ fields of 
•^>atwal sciences, mathematics, modem foreign languages, ?oca» sciences , 

Ei^lish, i!»eading/ industrial arts; and the arts and humanities.' Minor 
/ Ifeqiodeling wks performed to improve instrjiictional areas or to accommod^je 

use' of equipment teaching the arts and hujnanities and iridusti^ial arts. 

• The funds ^wiBre used ^^'sxabject , by ambmt , and in percentages as shown in • 

• Table 8. 

. h J, • ■ - ^ ^ / ■ 

.Tie Bijldwin ?choal-of P.K? uSed a large>4raount of its funds to . purchase 

referCTce/^bbolWsi'for their libr^ary.- Audiovisual equipment was also acquired. 

Their %?lrs^ 'loanv 'obt^ 1969 , was used to purchase eqalipyent and 

v^B^xr:^^ o^^b^i^ural sciences, mathematics, reading and - 

Eng^^faV'«t<i social sc^ was established in 1965, and is 

. oa br^^nch of "the Balcjwii^pchoo'l of New York City whicK h^s received ^ee ' 

loans undier^ this^' progra^ .^^ ' 



Table 1. Allotments for equipment, materials, minor remodeling; 
' administration , of the State plan; and loan programs 
: under NDEA title III; Fiscal Years 1959^1975 



_ : — 

Equipment, 
'Fiscal Year materials, . 

minor remodeling 


Administration 
of the 
State plaol/ 


i ■ 

Loan 


progvam 


ft 




C3) 




J4V_ 





1959 


$49,280,000 


1 Q c n ' 


b£,o'J'J,UUU 


1 OCT 


ii 7 con nnn 

47,520,000 


1 yo^ 


yi7 con* nnn 


1963 


47,520,000 




' AO 0 Qc:o 


1 yoo 


ffQ QQo cnn 


1 yoD 


7c/" COT ni n 

/o , D , U 1 'J 


1 rO/ 


7Q onh nnn 




75,2^0,000 


1969 

/ 


- ^ . 

75,24:n,Q(li 


/ 

1 970 


^^4, 679,000'- 


197r 


■ 47;5no,ooo- 


1972 *. 


. ' 47,750,000 


1973 


47,75a>000" 


1974 • 

I 


26,250,Q00 


1 975 ' 

Q 


— 0 19,500,000 




$1 ,350,000 
4,000,000 
3,750,000 
3,750,000 
3,750,000 
3,365,070 
4.61^21 
f 6 ,531, 163 
80,nno' 

■2,ooo,o''ooi/ 
y 

2,^00,000/ 
2,000,000 
2,000,000' 
2,0004.pOO 
2,000,000 
' ,2,000,po|/ 

. a^oo.ooo ■ 




$6,72(r,000 t 
7;200,000 
6.480,00tf 
6,480,000 
.6,48.0,000^ 
6,480^000 
9,600,000 .. 
10,800,000 
10, -800 ,000 

1 ,ooo,ooo^.n' 

1 ,000, r)0(^/ 
■ 500,000 
* 500,00^11 
250,000 ■ 
2|iaD0 ■ 
259--l|j 

250, ooq: 



1/ 



—'Until F4scal\YjarJ968, Slate sjupervisorv and related services were 
''iuDp'orted in a^di-flon to" eWitiinistrattdh. . 'C- * , ' ' 
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\=/Beqinninq in 1^69 
.States,, but admin 1 



•^69, the ^^an program f«nd&. were nbi^ltjnqer allotted Jny* 
ministeredriisia tgtal .§ftibunt, for .the^j^te'^ >StStes.'' 
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,*-Table 6 ij^deral and State expenditure* *f or materials and equipfnent- 
^ 'in seven academic subject areas and for audiovisual Ifbraries 
•and minor remodeling under NDEA Title III: Fiscal Year T«75 



Subject or Other \ , 
Area 


'^^ 


Percent of 
Total 


in 




13;. 


•latural Science 


$6,143,271 


• 

21:4 


tot hematics ^ 


2,523,397 . 


8.8 


todem Foreign Languages 


' 668,574 


- 2.3 

• 


Social Sciences 


1. 

^ 3,6^8^iD40 

. \ - 


' T2.6 


English and Reading 


9,621,236 


\ "' . 33.4 . 


\rts'. and Humanities 
■% 


3,102.256 


4 - 10.8 


[ndustriaf Arts 


; 1 ,704,750 • * 


. . 5..- 9 - 


^udiovisuaj Libraries" 


K^44,098 ' • 


4'.3 

♦ ■ 


"5 . ■ — : — ^ — — T" 

ii nor Remodeling - 


^ " 139,5i5r 

' ■■. I' - ' • ' 


* 0.5 


Total V 


y_^8,77^,273 


. / 1 1 100^ 



hoans^o Private Non-profit Schoq^Un 
r . . Fis,caT -Year igC75 



)W^Under. ,NOEA-J-t tl e- 1 1 1$- 



fi.^ A ^ A i» 

.w^ ■ 


LI ty 


'5 ocnoo 1 ^ 




(1) 








nassacnusetts 


DrooKiine 


new cng i ana ncDrew 
■ ' . Academy 


$.31,300 


pilcnlgan 


Ann MrDor 


^1 A Vf 1 A MS V^nA A 1 

Lioniora ocnooi 


in nnn • 


New Mexido 


Sandia Parle 


Ceder Grove Community ' 




New York 


* > 
Bronx 


. Yeshivah Torah V'Emunah 


15, TOO 


New Jork 


BiP«oklyn > 


Yeshivah Harama High 
School 


2^;500 


North Carolina 


Lauriyiburg 


Laurinburg Normal and 
Industrial Institute 


6,400 


Puerto Rioe^. . 


^San Juan 


Baldwin School of . 
Puerto Rico 


16,200 


Puerto Rtco * „ 


San Juan » 


Coleqio La. Piedad 


38,550 



1- 



Total 




$]45,850 



i 




- • * , ^ .1" ■ J ' 

• - TflfcT«.8/ -ji€/o/ Loans qpdftr NDEA' TitTe 'III: ^Ffsca"t. Year 1975 



sub.ett • 




■1 V 

i: r r 


Percentage of,. TQta3 ^ 











Natural Sciences 
Mathematics* 
Modem Foreign L^^a'ges 



SociaV Sc4€nces. 
English and^ Re!itdtt^,. 
Arts and Human-ities 
'Industrial Arts 



$111,392;^ 

5 ,374 - 

7,470 

7,^570 

6,010 ' . 

7,004 

1,030 
$145,856. 



76.4 
3.7 
'5.1 
' 5.2' 
4.1 
4.8 
0.7 



/ 



4^' 



<5 
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